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HE exhibition of the competition 
drawings for barracks was opened 
at Burlington House, on Monday 
last ; but as yet, very few persons 

i have availed themselves of the 

ity. We need hardly say now, that we 

view an exhibition of this kind as full of advan- 
to the profession. About this element in 

the vexed subject of competitions there can be 
no question; and as to the present case, it is 
seldom that any similar care is taken by a com- 
mittee in doing what they can do, to ascertain 
what are their own wants. The committee 
examined twenty-three witnesses on points con- 
nected with defects of the existing barracks ; 
and their report, prior to the competition, 
appears to have been drawn up with care, 
and proper apprehension of the desired im- 
provements, and those additions to the accom- 
modation which have been so long demanded 
on the seore of health, decency, and the 
now-admitted requirements of the soldier 
in regard to education and harmless recrea- 
tion. At present, as it was admitted in 
the House of Commons, a few weeks since, by 
Lord Palmerston—* there can be no doubt that 
the barracks in this country are inferior to those 
of any other country in Europe.” He said,— 
“Wherever you travel on the continent, you 
find that buildings of this character are more 
airy and spacious, more judicious in the plan of 
their construction, and in all respects better 
adapted for the accommodation of troops than 
in England.” Some of the recently-erected 
buildings, though probably superior to those of 
older date, have — found objectionable in 
points of great importance, At Woolwich, the 
system of warming and ventilation adopted is 
called an utter failure. At Devonport, the 
yard is described as not wide enough for 
half a battalion, and therefore perfectly useless 
for the exercise of the troops within the barracks; 
there is no accommodation for the wives of 
soldiers, spite of all that has been said of the 
objectionable character of the present practice ; 
and whether from leakage of the roof (through 
inattention of the authorities of the Ordnance 
to the quality of the asphalte) or from conden- 
sation of the moisture inside, the construction 
itself seems to be very defective. 

Some of the questions as to accommodation 
are peculiarly difficult in the case of places of 
residence for soldiers. It is impolitic wholly to 
forbid marriages, and yet it seems to be found 
difficult to properly recognise them, Quoting 
again from Lord Palmerston’s speech, on the 
7th inst. :—* Every day we are reminded of the 





necessity of providing suitable habitations for the | 


civil population,” and it cannot be supposed that 
“these considerations ” will not be deemed “ of 
equal importance in the case of our soldiers,” 
The committee, however, do not seem to have 
seen the possibility of aeeepting such view of the 
case; for, though they seek to provide separate 
accommodation for the soldiers recognised as 
married, that accommodation does not go be- 
yond a single small room,—though it might have 
to hold a large family. There is difficulty also 
1 providing for the sergeants (often married 
men), who require some degree of privacy on all 
accounts, and who yet must be sufficiently 
amongst their men in the barrack-rooms to 
maintain discipline: and this difficulty is one of 
the points that has not been got over in the 
plan for infantry barracks which has received the 
first premium. 


THE BUILDER. 


Weare not aware what length of time the 
adjudicators gave to the examination of the 114 
sets of drawings; but though we have gone 
through the report and evidence with some de- 

of care, we confess ourselves utterly un- 
able to vie with the ordinary skill of eompe- 
tition committees in getting through work of 
this nature, and we propose, therefore, to return 
to the subject in our next, We may, however, 
observe that there are some points to which 
great importance should he attached in compar- 
ing the designs ; and we are not sure they have 
been sufficiently considered by the committee. 
Expense of ground and construction may be 
thought of secondary importance ; but it is not 
to be disregarded. The selected design for 
infantry barracks would be extremely costly, 
The quantity of ground which it covers can- 
not be less than 35 acres. If such an area is 
necessary, objection falls to the ground; bat if 
otherwise, let it be considered what would be 
the cost of sites of such extent in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, Extent is also a positive 
disadvantage in regard to convenience and 
supervision, . 

The design which has received the second 
premium, occupies but half the area.of the other, 
or thereabouts, We are not aware whether the 
buildings there were deemed more crowded 
than was desirable; but the plan has some 
advantages over the first in regard to inter- 
communication. A principle referred to in the 
evidence, and different from that shown in the 
plan whieh we engraved last week, on which we 
have received some expressions of opinion, has 
been adopted ; and altogether this second design 
will deserve eareful consideration. It should 
be remarked that there is no back entrance. 

In the first design, the position of the prin- 
cipal gate, towards one end of the ground, 
is defective as to some results—as the access 
therefrom to the quartermaster’s stores; and 
that from the barrack-rooms of 500 men, to 
the parade-ground seems insufficient, Ablution- 
rooms, we may observe also, should be well 
lighted. —The design, which has received the third 
premium is one in which a member of the com- 
mittee is said to have had some hand. An iron 
and glass roof is adopted for a covered drill- 
ground, on to which the barraek-rooms open 
with galleries, Great care has been taken in 
the preparation of this large set of drawings, 
The plan, however, is defective ; the distance of 
the kitchens from some of the rooms being far 
too great. There are several of the unsuecessful 
designs which cannot but afford most useful 
suggestions in points in which some of the 
premiated designs are deficient ; and if those 
drawings are retained by the committee, some 
compensation will, we hope, be afforded for the 
great pains and merit which they display. The 
panopticon principle seems to have been 
attempted by several of the competitors; but 
the appearance on the plan is gained in the 
majority of cases without the reality,—unless it 
be in the design for the cavalry barracks, to 
which the third premium was given, Circular 
forms even have been adopted in some eases, 
without regard to their convenience for the 
ordinary movements of troops, in quadrangular 
masses. External character has not generally 
received much attention, though there are some 
important exceptions ; and we shall, of course, 
hold it as indispensable that the future oppor- 
tunity in this respect shall not be thrown away. 
Next week we may hope to enter a little more 
into analysis. Some of the competitors, we 
may say, are anxious that the names of the 
authors. should be attached to the drawings. 








TEMPLE RUINS DISCOVERED AT MaRsEILLES.— 
The ruins of the Temple of Diana which was known 
to have existed at Marseilles have just been dis- 
covered by workmen employed in digging the foun- 
dation of the new cathedral. 
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THE LILLE CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION, 

Tr is curious to notice the different way in. 
which architects have treated the subject ; there 
is the expression, too, of divers nationalities, inte - 
— compare, but more than difficult to 
deseribe. With two or three bizarre excep- 
tions, all are works of merit, and have cost 
much tho and labour. We will select a 
few, and vour to convey a rough idea of 
their beauties. 

Under the motto, “Tria juncta” (7) eleven 
drawings, evidently of British origin (and none 
the worse for that), show a nave with double 
aisles, sear chapels — my oem termi-- 
nating with an octagon to patron 
stint (Notre Dame de la Treille). There is a 
crypt under the altar. The west entrance is 
ornamented. with statues, and window above. 
The two towers are octagon in plan, have 
buttresses with pinnacles, and terminating 
with -work stone spires, in the florid style. 
The whole is a good sample of the work of the 
thirteenth century, but the open-work seems to 
partake of the fourteenth; nevertheless, the 
design is full of merit, and generally admired. 

** Dieu en soit garde,” is the motto to sixteen. 
drawings: the plan shows the usual arrange- 
ment, single aisle on either side of the nave, 
gallery or triforium over the aisles ; those round 
the choir are double, with chapels. The entrance 
is by three large deeply-recessed doorways, 
ernamented with statues in niches, &c. as at 
Rheims. The = omen character of the building 
tee of Rheims and Amiens cathedrals. 

reat pains have been bestowed on these draw- 
ings: the tracery of choir, with details of the 

vement, is a masterpicce—vaulting of deep 
os spangled with gold,—and the beslhian i way 
in which the eolouring of the rest of the inte- 
rior is set. forth is far beyond what is usual in 
competition drawings. This design is known to 
be the work of Leblanc and Raimbaut, archi- 
tects, at. Rheims. 

The plan following, motto so dilects 
tabernacula,” &c. is exemplified in twenty-four 
drawings. The west or principal front iscomposed 
of three ornamental doorways, of good dnign, 
with rose window over centre door, flanked by 
two high square towers of stone and brick, in 
horizontal courses. The vaulting of the interior is 
of stone and brick, and the effect produced thereby 
=n Windows are lancet-headed. The de-- 

il drawings are carefully executed. Several 
pen-and-ink sketches, of rare ability, display 
views of the exterior, the organ-loft, and fi pee 
tion of the cloisters, This design is English. 

“Lécleetisme est la plaie de Vart,” is the 
motto to twenty-one drawings, framed and 
glazed. A handsome plan shows nave with 
single aisles; double aisles round the choir, 
with chapel. There is a beauty about this 
obtained by the order and disposition of the 
parts, that cannot fail of being appreciated. The 
style chosen is the most simple, and devoid of 
ornament; nevertheless, it is very effective. 
The perspective view of the interior clearly 
shows the arrangements to be of a superior 
order, The pulpit, confessionals, stalls, £0, are 
not in character with the rest, Angels, saints, 
&e, stuck on slender sticks, all alone, do not 
excite admiration—rather criticism. Still this 
is one of the best designs submitted—it is the 
work of Mons. Lassus, the restorer of the 
Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, 

‘In Domino confido,” marks twelve well- 
executed drawings: the two towers in west 
front are square below, octagon above, gradually 
diminishing, and finished with spires with orna- 
mented bands, large enriched doorways; the 
numerous buttresses terminating with pinnacles. 
around the sides and east end, complete a very 
effective exterior. In the interior, the columns 
support arches, very pointed, rich mould- 
ings ; the columns have a massive appearance, 
so much so, that those at the intersection of 
the nave with transepts have contracted the 
open space, and thereby materially interfere 
with a full view of the choir. This is to be 
regretted, as the details and general disposition 
of the plan mark it an able production. This 
is doubtless English. 

‘“Feederis Arca” is set forth in twelve draw- 





ings ; three large recessed doorways, ornamented 
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with saints, in niches, surmounted by a row of 
niches containing statues, over which there is a 
rose window. Square towers, with spire, and 
small pinnacles at angles, form the principal 
front, The general effect of the exterior is not 
happy, although the details are good; the in- 
terior is preferable. The drawings of the con- 
fessional, screens, stalls, iron work, and the glass 
windows denote the work of one possessing 

eat acquaintance with church furniture ; even 
the style of the drawings is of the period, and 
we have no hesitation in ascribing this, too, to 
England. 

“ Ad ethera tendens,” is on thirty-one draw- 
ings, very carefully made, and denoti good 
taste. The design includes two decorated open- 
work towers in front, three enriched doorways, 
with large window over. A very high tower, 
with pinnacles, &c. &c. rises from the intersec- 
tion of the nave and transepts. 

*‘Spes” is the motto of six drawings, ofa 
very fine pile, apparently of English inven- 
tion. There is great beauty in the arrangement 
of the plan, the wy or round the choir pre- 
senting a cluster of buttresses, with pinnacles, 
externally of good effect. The principal front, 
with its three doorways, window above, and 
single tower, although the _ prejudice is 
in eens of two, is of great beauty, captivates at 
first sight, and improves upon a more intimate 
acquaintance. The ornamental open screen in 
front only which surmounts the body of the 
nave, is pretty in design, but merely serves to 
give height ; it stands alone, and unfortunately 
the effect on the longitudinal elevation is that of 
weakness. 

“Zelus domus tus comedit me ” has eleven 
drawings to illustrate a peculiar plan. At the 
intersection of the transepts with nave, an 
octagon space is shown, the columns risin 
to the springing of the groining of the roof. 
Above the arches of the gallery, are niches all 
round, with statues, which produce a novel and 
good effect. The high altar is placed at this 
point, the choir beyond, so that the nave and 
transepts serve equally for devotional purposes. 
The altar is natin» the choir more so: the crypt 
is under the choir, and easy of access. The 
windows are lancet-headed, single under the 
arches—in pairs above, with rose window over. 
The front is also novel in design; an immense 
arch richly decorated, embraces the whole of the 
front, between the towers, and encloses the 
three doorways, and large window of the west 
end. The towers are of open work tracery. 

“In veritate confido,” “Dum spiro spero,” 
* Le monument sera l’expression d'une grande 
pensée d’esthétique catholique,” and others, 
might also be noticed, as possessing merit; but 
here we must stop. The exhibition is now 
closed to the public, and the jury have posses- 
sion of the place: let us hope they will arrive 
at a wise decision. 








THE PROPOSED WAR-OFFICE, 
PALL-MALL. 


Tuts matter does not stand now exactly as our 
correspondent of last week put it. Professor 
Cockerell was at first regarded as desiring to quit 
the profession, and so was not included in the list 
of invited competitors. Ultimately, however, 
he was applied to, and accepted the invitation. 
Mr. Tite has declined, and Mr. George Mair has 
been added to the list, which now stands thus,— 
Sir C. Barry, Mr. Cockerell, Mr. P. C. Hard- 
wick, Mr. Mair, Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Shaw, 
and Mr. 8. Smirke. The designs are to be sent 
in six weeks after the instructions have been 
issued. The selected competitor will carry out 
his design, and receive 5 per cent. commission ; 
=e each of = a candidates will receive 

guineas ; all the designs remaining the pro- 
ac of the Government. The crag A 
we believe, with Sir Benjamin Hall, who de- 
serves credit for desiring to render such new 
buildings as may be required by the Govern- 
ment worthy of the country.* 








Tue THames TUNNEL.—During Passion-week, no 
fewer than 52,611 passengers passed through the 
tunnel, and paid 219/, 4s. 3d. in tolls. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL STUDIES IN 
JERUSALEM.* 

Wirn the family of Herod the historical im- 
portance of Jerusalem ceased for a time, and it 
was only when Christianity became the religion 
of the eta empire that it again rose into 
importance. From the time of Constantine to 
that of Heraclius, the whole of Palestine, and 
especially Jerusalem its capital, might be con- 
sidered the head quarters of Christianity. It 
was given up by the Roman emperors to reli- 
gion, and was covered with churches, monas- 
teries, and convents. The history of that period 
gives, as the most prominent names in the 
country, those of Saints Jerome, Eusebius, Paula, 
Saba, and many others, The monuments of 
that period, however, are scarce. We havea 
church in Jerusalem, which, as far as we can 
conjecture, is of the time of Justinian. The 

resent mosque El Aksa, we are told, was begun 

Le one of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, and 
finished by Justinian himself: this was about 
the middle of the sixth century. I have not 
been able to enter it, but I believe it has been 
disfigured by subsequent constructions, both 
during the Latin and the Mahomedan occupa- 
tion of Palestine. The only authorities we can 
follow in the matter are Procopius, and the 
modern views of Mr. Catherwood. It appears 
to be of the basilican form, and terminates 
with a transept: the apse, which has been 
destroyed, must have been attached to the 
transept without an intervening choir. 

At Bethlehem (six miles from Jemusalem), 
there is one of the most complete basilicas of 
the Byzantine times. It is more than 200 feet 
long, with five naves divided by four rows of 
columns, directly united by an entablature. It 
has a very magnificent transept, and terminates 
in an apse, both at the eastern and at each end 
of the transept. This church is amply illus- 
trated in the work of Canina, on Christian 
Temples. You will there see what a marvel- 
lous instance that church presents of the Greek 
school of mosaic art, which, however, is of 
later date than the building. The monuments of 
this period in the Holy Land may be considered 
as the cradle of the Romanesque school of 
Christian architecture ; for though I speak of 
them as Byzantine, these buildings have not 
what we know architecturally as the Byzantine 
character of the Romanesque: they possess 
more of the character of the Roman Basilica, 
like many existing churches in Constantinople 
itself. There is at Gaza a church attributed to 
the Empress Eudoxia. I have not been there, 
but from the descriptions of it given to me by 
learned visitors, I believe it to be a work of that 

eriod. I may mention also the church of St. 

ohn the Baptist, at Damascus, one of the most 
wonderful monuments of that kind. It is 400 
feet long. 

Four miles south-west from Jerusalem, we 
have a most interesting ecclesiological monument 
(one of the earliest), in a complete tesselated 
pavement. This is not of the kind we generally 
see in Romanesque churches, and of which we 
have a specimen in the sanctuary of Westminster 
Abbey; but it is made of square pieces of 
marble, and resembles the specimens found in 
the Roman baths rather than in churches. This 
pavement is in the church of the Holy Cross, 
ona spot which was of no importance before 
the Christian period: we must, therefore, re- 
cognize it as a Christian work, and the emblems 
introduced in it bear out that view. It follows 
the shape of the church, which is of the usual 
Basilican form, consisting of a nave, side aisles, 
transept and triple apse: in the middle of the 
transept, under the hae is a magnificent 
wheel of mosaic pattern, 30 feet in diameter, 
containing all kinds of Early Christian emblems, 
the lotus, the peacock, the fish, &c. The rest 
of the pavement which covers the whole church, 
is simply of white tessers, or scored with thin 
lines of black dadi,t in a lozenge pattern: the 
pavement of the nave has a border or frame of 
a guilloche pattern of several bands. This 
church is mentioned by Sewulf, an English 
writer of the twelfth century, in an account of 
his pilgrimage, as not having been destroyed by 
the Saracens, while the surrounding buildings 





* The following is the continuation of Mr. Wigley’s paper, read 





* A correspondent urges that the matter should be thrown open 
to public competition. : 


aa Institute of Architects, February 25. See p. 159, ante. 
ies. 


[and the cells of the monks were laid waste, 1; 
is a plain church, having square piers and 


slight inted arches, the apses, as : 
Palestiag being somieircalar “ie shea’ eck 


slightly pointed in elevation. It is, in 

Transitional church, the pavement Crime 
Byzantine period, and the building about it of 
the school which we shall have to examine pre- 


sently. 

‘A better specimen of the Transitional style 
however, is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
itself, which we all connect with Jerusalem as 
its chief monument. In its present state, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is in arrange. 
ment what the Crusaders left it, but the details 
of the church are not altogether of the time of 
the Crusades. If we examine its capitals, we 
see the patchwork it is made up of. In the 
gallery, above the part known as the Arches of 
the Virgin, are two rows of pillars, correspond- 
ing with each other. Those on the one side 
consist of Byzantine shafts, fitted more or less 
to Byzantine caps, but on the other side the 
pillars are rude imitations, executed in the 
eleventh century; being probably a restoration 
by Constantine Monomachus, and showing the 
period most apy 3 

With regard to the primitive shape of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, I differ from 
the conclusions of Professor Willis. He starts 
with the explanation of Eusebius, but he has 
put forth very mistaken notions in his inter- 
pretation. He conjectures that the Emperor 
Constantine began by placing the Holy Sepul- 
chre in an open court-yard behind the Basilica. 
Eusebius mentions the sacred cave, or Holy 
Sepulchre, as the head of the whole work; and 
he again uses the word in his description of the 

eat apse, which must make us conclude that 
the sepulchre was the centre of that great apse, 
which he — of as being so much ornamented. 
That would show us that Constantine built his 
church on the general form of the Roman 
Basilica: we should have the apse at the 
west-end, which was then the altar-end of the 
church ; because in the basilicas the priest had 
his face towards the people, and to the east. 
When Eusebius speaks of the Basilica being to 
the east of the sacred cave, he evidently can 
only mean the nave and aisles; since he speaks 
of the magnificent ceiling which Constantine 
weg over it, as covering the whole of the 

asilica, but that could not cover the apse. If 
he used the word Basilica to mean the nave and 
aisles in speaking of the ceiling, he might use it 
in another part in the same sense. The present 
lan of the church leads us to that conclusion. 

e know that when buildings are restored, the 
old foundations are used again in erecting the 
new building; and the first glance at the plan 
of the Holy Sepulchre will give us the outline 
of the basilican form. Professor Willis remarks 
that the Basilicas at Constantinople are de- 
scribed as dromical, that is to say, having the 
same outline that the Hippodrome had, a rec- 
tangle terminated at one end by a semicircle of 
the same width. After this church had been 
destroyed by Chosroes, it was repaired by 
Modestus, whose means certainly were very 
limited, and he only rebuilt it in part, and 
covered over the Holy Sepulchre by completing 
the circle, one-half of which was traced out 
already by the great apse. In fact, the remam- 
ing part of the circle, which we know to be the 

resent form of the nave of the church of the 

oly Sepulchre, is only given by the piers of 
the central part, and in no way in the gene 
outline or in the aisles. 4 
The holy sanctuaries in this church are, after 
all, only three in number,—the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Calvary, and the Prison of our Lord. Now 
the church consisting of five naves, the Calvary 
would come exactly in the inner lateral nave on 
the south, and the Prison of our Lord in the 
outer lateral nave on the north. I make no 
allusion to the fourth sanctuary—that of St. 
Helena, which must have been always a cOm- 
plete church in itself. It has all the parts of 
a good old Basilica,—nave, aisles,three apses, 
&c.; the southern apse, on a lower level t 
the rest, being the spot where the cross was 
found. be 

Just at the entrance of the Ethiopian con- 
vent, over the subterranean church 0 St. 





Helena, I found an arch, nearly complete, of 
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WORKMENS’ CAPITALS, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 








Byzantine character, which, I believe, must be 
attributed to Constantine, and seems to have 
been one of the arches of the atrium in front of 
the basilica. There is only just room for a 
good-sized atrium between that arch and the 
remains of columns which still exist, and which 
have been identified by Dr. Schultz and others, 
as parts of the propyleum of the atrium of 
Constantine’s church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
There is only just space again Bs the 
arch and the Holy Sepulchre for a good basilica : 
the Holy Sewalchee: therefore, was inside the 
church, and indeed the head of the whole work. 

Having so far given you an explanation of 
the church as a Byzantine specimen of the archi- 
tecture of the Holy Land, I will now refer to it 
as an example of the Crusaders’ period. The 
Crusaders found it consisting of the round 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, properly so called, 
and a few scattered cha hay one coverin 
Calvary, and another the Prison of our Lord. 
They proceeded to arrange the church after their 
own ecclesiological fashions, and reversed the 
sanctuary, placing it towards the east, where 
the nave of Constantine had stood, and con- 
structing the choir according to the manner of 
the time, in which the priest turned his back to 
the people. They afterwards made a transept, 
the southern end of which is now the ouactal 
known fagade of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and used the round church as the 
nave of the newly-arranged cathedral. 

The doorway displays the true features of 
Pointed architecture. This brings at once to 
our mind the vexed question of the origin of 
Gothic architecture. Tt is remarkable that we 
are now coming to a full series of Pointed 
churches, all dating from the three first quar- 
ters of the twelfth century. They could not 
have been built later, since the Latins only 
occupied Jerusalem from 1099 to 1187. 

I am the more convinced that our Western 
Gothic is derived from the Holy Land, because 
it is the —~ country which (at that very period 
when we all know that fashion grew up) had 
sufficient influence to introduce Gothic architec- 
ture in so many countries at once. The Hol 
Land was the scene of the “ universal exhibi- 
tion” of the twelfth century for Christendom, 
and the point where all European nations met 
on common ground, and formed themselves into 
one common type, and one common nation. The 
great results of such a meeting are evident in 
Scientific discoveries. The Assizes of Jerusalem 
are the first modern code of law in existence ; 
and we may well conclude that in architecture 
also the Latins devised one common type for 





themselves. Mr. Thomas Hope, in his Historical 
Essay on Architecture, has very skilfully de- 
lineated the progress of almost every variety of 
architectural style; but he seems to leave a 
lacune to be filled up between a Byzantine 
monument which he considers the first of that 
kind,—the aqueduct of Justinian the Second, 
where pointed arches were used as a fashion, 
and the time when they became commonly used 
in the West. He conjectures that the Maho- 
medans took their Pointed architecture from 
the Byzantines, and I agree with him. The 
Arabs made ample use of it several centuries 
before it was used in the West. There are 
several Arab monuments in Damascus and Cairo, 
which can be traced to the ninth and tenth 
centuries. 

And to corroborate, as it were, my theory, 
that it was in the Holy Land. the western 
nations became acquainted with the Pointed 
arch, we see that wherever in other countries 
the same meeting took place between the 
Eastern and Western schools, the same effect 
was produced, namely, the engrafting of the 
details of the Romanesque schools upon Arabic 
architecture. We see that in Spain and in 
Sicily. In Spain there are two distinct styles 
of Gothic—the northern and the southern, the 
latter being indigenous, whilst the northern 
style was introduced from France. In Sicily, 
whan the Normans met the Arabs, they formed 
the same amalgamation. This was in the cen- 
tury which preceded the twelfth century. But 
we cannot, with Mr. Gally Knight, trace to 
Sicily the origin of such a simultaneous school 
spreading all over the West. Sicily never was 
a fashionable country ; but the Holy Land has 
been, and it is the only one we can mention as 
a centre from which such a general fashion 
could spread all at once. There is, perhaps, 
one exception to the assertion that all the 
churches which the Crusaders built were in the 
Pointed style; but that very exception confirms 
my views. It is the church commonly called 
the Church of the Knights of St. John, which is 
built in the Norman Romanesque style, display- 
ing billet mouldings, and all the other details 
with which we are familiar. We must reflect 
that this building, though of about the time of 
the Crusades, must have been erected a little 
previous to them by the merchants of Amalfi, 
who founded the hospital, which became the 
birth-place and head-quarters of the order, about 
forty years before the Crusades. The merchants 
came from a part of Italy which was then under 
the Norman sway. There are some instances 
of architecture similar to this church in the dis- 





trict of Amalfi itself, and it is no wonder that 
these people should erect inJerusalem an isolated 
instance of their own noble style. 

In studying the Jerusalem of the Crusades 
we are more fortunate than in other archeo- 
logical investigations, owing to the researches 
of a friend of mine, M. de Maslaterie, Professor 
of the Ecole des Chartes, at Paris, who has 
brought to light a most valuable description of 
Jerusalem in a Norman Chronicle of the end of 
the twelfth century. This was published by 
Comte Beugnot in his edition of the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem ;”’ and nothing can be more inte- 
resting than the fact of our being able to go 
about Jerusalem with this Chronicle in our 
hands, identifying almost every spot described. 
in it. 











WORKMEN’S CAPITALS, TRINITY 
COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Some mention was made in our pages recently 
of the capitals arranged and sculptured by the 
workmen for the new museum at Trirlity 
College, Dublin (p. 143). Let us repeat that 
to one Englishman, Mr. Roe, of Lambeth, 
assisted by the native talent of three brothers, 
workmen, the O’Sheas, of Ballyhooly, county 
Cork, the whole of these sculptures are owing. 
“The ornature is for the most part wreathed m 
foliage—the oak, the ivy, acanthus, shamrock ; 
lilies, lotuses, birds, and, in fact, every variety of 
wreath—and these so diverse, so diffuse, so 

raceful, that the very diversity establishes its 
eauty.” 

Above we give engravings from photographs 
of two of the capitals. 








REVOLUTIONARY ARCHITECTURAL 
PRINCIPLES.+ 


We are told that it is the object of one of 
Mr. Ruskin’s most earnest, elaborate, eloquent, 
aud popular works, to— 


“ Determine [for every architectural effort] ‘“con- 
stant, general, and irrefragable laws of right”’ to 
“ command an honest architecture.” Weare warned, 
with all possible solemnity, of the criminality of 
“the suggesting of a mode of structure other than 
the true one ;” that “that style of building is gene- 
rally the noblest which discovers to the intelligent 
eye the great secrets of its structure;” that one of 
the immoralities of architecture is “direct falsity of 
assertion respecting the nature of material ;” that 





* The subject was resumed at the next meeting, to which we 


shall refer. 
¢ See p. 161, ante. The editor will please consider himself 


not necessarily bound to the opinions expressed. 
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“the moment iron, for instance, in the least degree 
takes the place of stone, or if it be used to do what 
-wooden beams would have done as well, that instant 
the building ceases to be true architecture ;” that 
“the system of intersectional mouldings has been the 
cause of the downfall of Gothic architecture.” The 
Lamp concentrates its rays in the general exhorta- 
tion, “ Do not lie at all,” 


We have here, I presume, a — specimen 
of what the Westminster critic calls “restoring 
to honesty, manliness, and veracity.”- I trace 
it beyond critical reviews. It has found its 
way into professional treatises, and even le 
articles of “the leading journal.” This last 
fact is proof enough that it has begun to im- 
pregnate the popular mind. 

wonder not: it sounds too honest and 
straightforward not to produce an effect. I 
shall be no less honest and straightforward in 
asking a question or two concerning it. Will 
it bear the test ?. Is it the expression of sound 
architectural good sense? or must we reluct- 
antly class it with Puritanism, Fanaticism, 
Quakerism, or Radicalism? I shall not shrink 
from the question on the ground of principles ; 
but I shall not scruple to put it first on that of 
comsequences. What if it imvolve the annihila- 
tion of every existing style which all mankind, 
its author himself included, are accustomed to 
take for architecture ? 

To make our survey complete, we may begin 
with another sentence, which, though not from 
the same “Lamp,” is no less the utterance of 
the same authority :— 


“ The feeling of the Renaissance is a feeling com- 
pounded of insolence, infidelity, sensuality, and 
shallow pride.” —Pre-Raffaelitism, p. 27. 


There can be no possible doubt of the result 
of such a sentence on all “ constant, general, 
and irrefragable laws of right.” We may say, 
without a moment’s hesitation,—there go, at 
one dire sweep, the Brunelleschis, Bramantes, 
Michelangelos, Sansovinos, Sanmicheles, San- 
gallos, Scamozzis, Fontanas, Palladios, of Italy, 
the Holbeins of Germany, the Perraults of 
France, the Inigo Joneses, Christopher Wrens, 
Vanbrughs, and Chamberses of En land; in 
short, all the great and noble architectural 
names of at least three centuries, together with 
all artistic impulses—synchronical, at least, if 
not actually connected, with the Reformation. 

Of what is commonly called Elizabethan we 
need take no separate account. It was but a 
phase (I know not who will call it the best or 
purest) of the resurrection or Reformation im- 
pulse: with Mr. Ruskin it is simply hideous. 

Let us breathe a moment. e have dis- 
on of modern architecture in toto. 1 say 

isposed, for none can question as to an 
“* honest” use of ‘“isohepeble laws of right.” 
If any think Mr. Ruskin a cold sentimentalist, 
he has but to hear his exhortation to the “gude 
folk” of our modern Athens :—“ Introduce 
your Gothic line by line and stone by stone ; 
never mind mixing it with your present archi- 
tecture” [the very concession shows the total 
absence of tolerance]; “your existing houses 
will be none the worse for having little bits of 
better work in them.”—Zdin. Lect. p. 102. 

The irrefragable laws do not stop at modern 
classic. The reader will remember the sentence 
about “ knocking down a couple of pinnacles at 
either end of King’s College Chapel.” That 
order takes us back to the “Seven Lamps ;” 
beneath whose mystic light we stumble on 
another sentence about “ our detestable Per- 
pendicular.” 

There can be no more hesitation as to conse- 
quences in this than in the former case. We 
have seen, in fact, in the preceding letter, how 
much of the characteristic ornaments and per- 
vading features of this repudiated style are, 
more or less directly, at variance with the great 
cardinal principles of nature. The result is 
"plain: we have no need to quote awful records, 

ut may take ut our own estimate, and say, 
“There go our William of Wykehams, our Wayn- 
fletes, and our Wolseys,” with architectural 
consequences, “ d ul to hear, and dreadful 


to tell”’—all, I think, but a transept of Win- | 8® 


chester Cathedral,—some two-thirds, at least, 
of Canterbury,—something like the same por- 
tion of York,—I know not what not of Glou- 
cester,—the east chapels, certainly, at Peter- 


leading | the actual sight of the reader. 





boroug’,—to say nothing of such things as 
knee —- Chapel, at Cambridge ; St. 
George’s, at Windsor; or Henry the Seventh’s, 
with its flying buttresses, at Westminster. 


of Gothic architecture.” But this is only the 
“ Perpendicular;” we are but yet at the 


farther back, to the very purest 
Gothie the world can show us,—I mean our 
own Early English. What I am about to chal- 
lenge is so critical, that I must present it to 
Here is a little 
fact from Carlisle. 











Se 


No one will deny that this graceful shaft 
makes architectural pretension to the support 


of the superineumbent arches. I call on all the 
Pre-Raffaellites in the world to deny, if they 
can, that on the asserted irrefragable principles 
of constructive honesty, such pretension is 
nothing more or less than a downright lie. The 
mouldings are built into the wall, and form a 
part of it; the shaft supports nothing,—in 
most cases not even its own _— No need 
of turning mason to know this. Here is 
another specimen, no less familiar to the 
simplest lover of Gothic architecture. 











Thanks to time and Mr. Britton, all may 
know the “honest architecture” of the monks 
of Croyland. It is needless to say that this 
astounding falsehood is no solitary one. Look 
and listen, and you shall hear its echoes on many 
a wall. Not aninstance of that purest, loveliest 
—I had almost said holiest of styles — not one 
of all those beautiful arcades that characterize 
Gothic architecture--not one, certainly, of those 
innumerable detached shafts that people our 
Gothic walls, but makes the same precise pre- 
tension, and tells—on Mr. Ruskin’s “honest 
-architecture”’ principle — each its separate and 
emphatic lie. You have but to see Britton or 
Rickman, and look for Durham, Lincoln, Wells, 
Peterborough, Salisbury, Exeter, or almost any of 
our cathedrals, to find sumptuous chapter-houses, 
majestic towers, and reverend facades literall 
masked in this system of constructive falsehood. 
“What might we not say of Byzantine and 
Lombard churches ?” 

This of detached shafts: what of shafts 
attached? What must the architectural moralist 
pronounce of a pillar which is no pillar, but only 
an edging or moulding in the solid wall? What 
but an architectural sham is that single elon- 
ted column, supporting a vaulted roof? Can 
it stand a moment before the precept, “Do not 
lie at ali?” 





Even this, again, as regards the shafts only ; 
but what of the arch ? We all know the construe- 





'tive meaning of the word “ arch.” What s 
| we say of an arch cut out of a single block ? 
that an honest or a lying <i 

| else, on the irrefragal 
This looks, indeed, very like “‘ the downfall , faced 
those who “love the studious cloister” to com. 
pute the damages. 

middle of the fifteenth century. Let us go| 
a cimen et | that comes first to hand. 





hall 
ing arch P it anythi : 
le principles, than a ant 


sham—a constructive falsehood? [ leave 


But look a moment at any Norman wall 


ere is anot 
fact from Carlisle :— her 








Observe those clusters of shafts, and the 
arches that spring from them. Will any 
one be bold enough to tell us that this 
placing the main support upon the weaker, 
this implying that the inner arch supports 
the outer, where it has but a parasitic ex- 
istence, and derives all its stability from the 
abutment of its impost upon that of the arch 
that surmounts it, is not an a | con- 
structive logic? an arrangement purely hypo- 
critical we fact, a lie? But this is just 
the pervading arrangement of Norman work. 

But we have not closed the account: these 
are lies in stone. What of arches in wood? 
Look at Gothic woodwork ; I speak not of this 
style or that, but of all Gothic work in wood 
without distinction. Think of a professing arch 
cut out of a simple board / and then go in honest 
daylight through the first Gothic cathedral 
within your reach and count the cost. Do not 
pass unnoticed the baptismal font, though that, 
of course, is stone,—but look to the organ-loft, 
rood-screen, or prebendal stalls, you may find 
of wood. Perhaps the “ communion-table ‘ 
may be an honest “ table,” and not an “altar. 
If so, it will be also of wood. Go next to the 
bishop’s throne, casting back, perhaps, an 
oblique glance at the stone or marble that 
records a prelate who once sat there. You shall 
observe that one and all these things are posl- 
tively Gothicised by gratuitous arches ; that, m 
fact, from holy baptism to holy burial, the holy 
prelate was architecturally ensconced in one 
continuous system of hypocritical arches and 
lying pillars. 

Could all these things but find a tongue, and 
be converted to Pre-Raffaellitism, what strange 
noises would mingle with the “confession “ 12 
our cathedral services! If such building 1s 
really to be styled “ Christian,” and held to con- 
sistency, sound not some poor innocents 
tempted to ery, “Save us from our God- 


fathers ! ” j 
into the multitudinous 


I have no heart to i \ . 
dishonesties of Mr. Ruskin’s special object © 
Perhaps some 


delight, the ‘“ Flamboyant.” 
future edition of the “Seven Lam 
explain the moralities of that twisted column, 
with its belongings, at p. 94 of the first 
edition, There can, indeed, be few of 
“Stones of Venice” but must begin to feel 
uneasy in their sockets. : 

But we have not Bo yet with eae 
Gothic : here is something no less pervas! 
inseparable. We read in the sixth chapter of 
the second volume of the “Stones of Venice, | 
that the fifth great Gothic element is “ Rigidity, 
and of this we have the following expla- 
nation :— 

“TI mean not merely stable, but active rigidity, 
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. . . «+ Which gives stiffness to resistance. 
Egyptian and Greek buildings stand, for the most 
, by their own weight and mass. . . . . but 
in the Gothic vaults and traceries there is a stiffness 
analogous to that of the bones of a limb, or the fibres 
of a tree, an elastic tension. writhed 
into every form of nervous entanglement ; but, even 
when most graceful, never for an instant languid.” 


No one will dispute, I presume, this account 
of Gothic architecture, and few, perhaps, but 
-will wonder, after learning that “repose” is so 
indispensable a quality, that “there is 2o art, 
no pursuit whatever, but its results may be classed 
by this one test alone,”*—still more, after hear- 
ing Laocoon anathematized for want of repose 
within the group of enormous reptiles, and 
Michelangelo eulogized for his “quiet treatment 
of the plague of serpents,” to find the stones of 
a building complacently described as “ jutting,” 
“starting,” “kuittingthemselves,” and “wreathed 
into every form of nervous entanglement.” 
(Ibid.) 

This, however, is not the point. I suppose 
it will be granted that stones in a building can 
only stand, save by virtue (if we may use the 
word) of iron cramping, or such like disin- 
genuous contrivances, “ by their own weight and 
mass; and that all such words as starting, 
knitting, writhin %, and elastic tension describe 


just so many qualities as, by their nature, stones 


cannot have. Shall we, in pity, put out the 
“Lamp?” Shall we forget the irrefragable 
precept ?” Shall we forego “the honest archi- 
tecture?” or shall we see all “Christian” 
ractice put to shame before the virtuous 
Southewiouh of Greece and Egypt? If not, we 
must — our formula, and say, “ There 
0,” &e. 
But, turning now from these and the late 
catastrophes, what are we to say of Grecian 
building? Here are no Dedalean artifices, 
labyrinthine mysteries, false pillars, lying arches, 
or feats of bravery. The parts, few fe simple, 
invite inquiry. All looks like a mathematical 
‘problem, whose very essence is the intrinsic. 
et, beneath that fair exterior, what a mockery 


of architectural truth! That oblong building 


is not the petrified wooden hut every one of 
all its members would say it is. The column 


is not a tree, but a succession of marble strata. 
‘The echinus is zo¢ the stump of the branches. 


The abacus is zo¢ a tile, nor does it keep the 
column from rotting. The architrave is #of an 
architrave (principal beam), for it is no beam at 
all; nor are the triglyphs the rafter ends; nor 


the gutte wooden pegs, that help to keep 


them upright. We know, of course, that 
they are not, just as we know that inter- 
sectional mouldings do not intersect, or that 
“your humble servant ” at the end of a letter, 
does not affect the personal independence of the 
writer. All this alters not the rule before us, 
or the “irrefragable principles.’ The Par- 
thenon is one conglomerate of false construction 
from top to bottom,—a series of structural lies 
we need no Vitruvius to lay open. 

Now all this is the more remarkable, since it 
‘not only includes the principal features in a 
building, the name of which has been long 
synonymous with perfection, but characterizes 
a style out of which all subsequent architecture 
has been developed. There are few things more 
demonstrable then the genealogy of architecture ; 
and—the use of the arch alone excepted—the 
precise points of departure, even of the Gothic 
style. e may add, therefore, to our account 
of damages, sal say, “There go the Parthenon, 
the Propyleum, the Temple of Theseus, those 
of Sunium, Pestum, and every other fragment 
we honour with the name of Doric; and there 
go ‘ all that it inherits’”—seeing that all other 
Classic styles are but modifications, more or less, 
of the same falsehood. “ Quod non fecerunt 
Barbari,” as the Italians say, has been done by 
4 single “ Lamp.” 

There remain the Egyptian, Assyrian, Chinese, 
and the wig-wam; but these are out of our 
category. . Ruskin has no more affection 
for these than for the Renaissance, “ accursed 
of deliberate purpose :” his simple advice is, 
‘Stick to your Gothic.” The consequences, 
therefore, are complete. Some may believe him 
teeming with another architectural wniverse : 





* “Modern Painters,” partiil. sev. 1, chap. vill. 


we are as yet without the symptoms. For myself, 
all I can discover at present is a heap of ruins 


covering the body of Samson, and a Westmin- 
ster Reviewer scratching on a broken tablet-— 
“To Mr. Ruskin belongs the merit of recalling 
to manliness, veracity, and morality, pursuits 
too long given over to Dilettantism and Con- 
ventionalism.” 

We will not end with personal pleasantries : 
the true conclusion is plain enough. Architec- 
ture appeals to esthetic feelings, and must be read 
and understood on esthetic principles. To brin 
it to the bar of constructive logic, and catechise 
and sophisticate it with questions of truth and 
falsehood, is beside the mark. This is just the 
“ summum jus, summa injuria.” No doubt, your 
verdict will be a grave one; it will but bring 
you within the prohibition, “ Be not righteous 
overmuch.” You may not, perhaps, “destroy 
yourself :” you will most infallibly aestios archi- 
tecture. 

As to “the noblest building” being “that 
which discovers the secrets of its structure,” it 
may be permitted the most scrupulous amongst 
us to remember that that noblest of all material 
fabrics, the human body, does zo¢ discover, but, 
on the contrary, conceals its structural pecu- 
liarities ; nor is there an individual amongst us, 
save, perhaps, the medical student, who would 
not stand aghast at the bare suggestion of those 
“ great secrets.” We may reverse the aphorism 
as regards other fabrics, and say, as a general 
rule, that, in exact proportion as you approach 
the esthetic and expressive—in proportion, that 
is, as you have not to do with a mere utilitarian 
machine—in the same precise proportion should 
you rather eonceal, disguise, lose sight of, than 
suggest the mere necessaries of construction, 
and leave your building to tell of better things. 

But we touch here one of the many points at 
which all I mean by “ Pre-Raffaellitism,” goes 
to the extinguishment of all we mean by a 
“fine art.” 

I need inform no reader of the “Seven 
Lamps,” that their imgenious author not only 
does not intend, but does not foresee these con- 
sequences. On the contrary, in the very act of 
stating principles, he endeavours to Hi 
results. This does not, I conceive, affect the 
issue. The question is not one of personal inten- 
tion. “ Irre ble rules of nght” cannot 
bend, twist, and snap themselves short at the 
beck of convenience or of individual humour. 
If they be rules of right, they must be taken 
“for good and ali.” The only question as to 
ggg cases is whether they come within the 
aw. For instance, we read— 

“T see not how we can help allowing Brunelleschi 
his iron chain round the dome of Florence; but we 
must find a rule that will enable us to stop some- 
where. This rule is, I think, that metals may be 
used as a cement, but not as a support.” —Lamp of 
Truth, p. 37, of second edition. 

Now is this a rightful treatment of rules of 
right? First, to make a rule that shall give us 
convenience of license and restraint? Secondly, 
to draw a nice distinction between iron cement 

iron support? Thirdly, to condemn, in 
broad, unmitigated terms, all “structural de- 
ceit,” and then allow an invisible iron chain 
round the whole of a dome, under the curious 
title of “cement.” What mean we by struc- 
tural deceit, but ‘‘the suggesting a mode of 
strength and stability other than the true one ?” 
What is the suggested construction of this far- 
famed dome, but its being supported in mid-air 
by the scientific employment of solid masonry ? 
isper that the whole would tumble to pieces 

if you did but cut an invisible girdle; and 
what would be the reply of Mr. Ruskin’s irre- 


~— ight P 

ut “we cannot help allowing” it. Why 
not? Because the dome would not stand with- 
out it. What need, then, for the dome to stand 
at all, if it can only stand on a structural lie? 
This is just the sum and substance of the whole 
matter. “Do not let us lie at all.” 

But there is a distinetion, it seems, between 
intelligent and non-intelligent spectators. 

“ The architect is not bound to exhibit structure, 
nevertheless that building would be generally the 
most noble which revealed to the intelligent eye the 
great secrets,” &c. (p. 32). And again, “There is 
no deceit, if the weight to be borne is » i 
unknown, to conceal also the means of bearing it, 











leaving only to be perceived so much of support as is 
adequate to the weight supposed.” —(P. 84.) 

No doubt—provided only that the ignorance 
is absolute and conscious. But what of the 
different degrees of “supposition ” in different 
spectators? “The weight of a roof isa circum- 
stance of which the spectator generally has no 
idea: nor is concealment of the support of the 
external buttress reprehensible so long as the 

illars are not sensibly inadequate to it.” How 
ar the ‘‘not sensibly inadequate” can be sub- 


8 | stantiated for slender shafts seemingly support- 


ing Gothic roofs, I leave to ‘the reader, For 
myself, I cannot modify rules of architectural 
right and truthfulness y the supposed intelli- 
gence or simplicity of the bystanders. That 
were a strange rule for xoé lying at all, which 
excused the deceiving of the simple by the hint 
that the knowing ones were in the secret. Archi- 
tecture does not profess to speak to architects 
por you must have one broad rule for gentle 
and simple, or you are not “commanding an 
honest architecture.” Either give structural 
carte blanche, “ asking no question for con- 
science sake,” or allow no such thing as sug- 
gesting, concealing, or otherwise playing wit 

stern realities. 

As to the duty of observing architectural 
morality, I have, of course, no more doubt than 
as regards morality of any other kind. The 
question is, what zs architectural morality P—a 
question I must reserve to another letter. At 

resent, all I affirm is, that if the “ Lamp of 
Arruth ” morality be held irrefragable, the result 
must be the dismemberment of all existing 
arehitecture, Gothic and Classic alike, without 
distinction. Leny. 











EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue present collection in the Suffolk-street 
Galleries —843 pictures and three pieces of 
sculpture—would seem to exhibit about the 
same amount of excellence and of mediocrity as 
is usually found here. Pietures which show 
both high purpose and superior technical skill 
are of course few, but there are many which 
show hand power with the simple purpose of 
pleasing, and succeed; and some few which 
show a noble intention imefficiently set forth. 
How much might be said as to the choice of a 
subject by painters ;—how much ought to be 
me Those who have the power to awaken 
noble emotions, to make evident great truths, 
or to pin down faithfully the beautiful aspects 
of ever-changing nature are but few: let them 
be honoured when found. All may not wisely 
attempt these paths, but each may exhibit a 
good intention, and whispering “ Excelsior,” 
work on hopefully. 

Mr. Hurlstone is strong in the present exhi- 
bition: his ‘“ Neapolitan Peasant Boy ” (313) 
is particularly good. No. 199, “Tenants of the 
Forum Romanum” is characteristic : a little 
more attention to the structures in the back- 
ground, which are mere caricatures, out of 
upright, would make it more valuable. The 
inability on the part of many of our artists 
to draw buildings upright is very curious. 
Mr. Pyne has some beautiful Italian landscapes, 
especially (65) “Il Castello D’Ostia, Camp 
di Roma.” (38) “Bathing Buffaloes” fo is. 

ed. by the straddling man on the left side. 
The pone of honour in the large room is occu- 
pied the best landscape Mr. West has yet 
ainted (244), “Caves in the Lias, South 
ales.” With attention to truth, it isimvested 
with a sentiment. Opposite to it is a large 
ada by Mr. J. P. Pettitt, “The Druids’ 
emple, Cumberland ” (130), also a very excel- 
lent landscape. “False Security,” by G. G. 
Bullock (174), should have been on the line. 
The face of the sleeping girl is lovely, and the 
ainting of the flesh excellent. Mr. Gosling 
ee not improved: we prefer his (113), “ The 
By-way,” to his — and more ambitious 
work, “The Wild Wood.” The author of 
** Modern Painters ” = — “All great art 
is delicate art, and coarse art is bad 
art.” Mr. Gosling, Mr. Zeitter, and some 
others, would scarcely like to be tried by this 
unligh wd Me, J. Cobbett has i od by 
8 t, J. improv 
the study, we should think, of French pictures, 
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—as, for example, in the “Return from a Bal 
Masqué” (318). Mr. Henzell exhibits several 
very clever pictures—(159), “On the Welsh 
Coast,” Bg the Nets” (392), and others. 
(466) “ The Avenue” is a charming speci- 
men of Mr. Woolmer’s art, mere olenaty and 
carefully painted than usual. It is preferable 
to his laoer work. The Thames is argely in- 
debted to Mr. H. J. Boddington. The sky and 
middle distance in No. 11 are charmingly 
painted. _He does not, however, confine him- 
self to the Thames. One of his best pictures is 
“ A Summer’s Morning—North Wales” (420), 
and a beautiful picture it is. Mr. Baxter’s “Lily” 
(46), “ Autumn” (317), and “ Ursula of Vale- 
tri” (107), by Buckner, are works to be coveted. 
Mr. Underhill has stepped out of his usual 

ath, and exhibits, amongst other things, three 
life-sized figures, under the title of “ Music” 
(48), which has good qualities. Let us further 
mention for examination (18) ‘ Elizabeth Castle, 
Jersey Coast,” by J. J. Wilson; (25) “The 
Hay Field,” J. J. Hill; Portrait of Sir John 
M‘Neill, J. R. Swinton ; (178).‘‘Welsh Children 
Wool-picking ;” and (479) ‘“ Home through the 
Heather,” both by E. J. Cobbett ; (223) “ River 
Scene,” T. F. Wainewright ; (275) ‘Scene near 
Dolgelly,” J. Syer; (403) “The Weald of 
Sussex—Chanctonbury Downs in the distance,” 
G. Cole: (419) “ The Rheinfels,” by Nieman ; 
(553) “The Wandering Boy,” R. Holingdale; 
and some small pictures by T. Roberts. In the 
Water-colour Rooms we may point out some 
clever and pleasing views of buildings by 
J. Dobbin; “Grapes and Quince,” by Miss 
Steedman; (674) from Henry IV. by R. W. 
Chapman (the mixture of fear and brag well 
meng ; “ Abbeville,” by 8. Read (785), 
“Lassie at the Burn” (836), by J. Bouvier, 
sen.;"and a likeness by Mrs. Croudace of one 
to whom the present generation is much in- 
debted, Mrs. Loudon. 


Let us add that, at the private view, forty-six 
pictures were sold, realizing about 1,500/. 








STYLE FOR MODERN BUILDINGS. 


' Your correspondent who (very unnecessarily) 
signs himself “An Amateur,”’* in his endea- 
vours to draw a comparison favourable to the 
Gothic style, tells us that there is a club-house 
being built of Roman architecture, in Regent- 
street, of which the cornice is just like one he 
has seen in some Encyclopedia. Is that put 
forth as a powerful argument against the Classic 
style? .Is there a cornice at the Houses of 
Parliament, or at any other correct modern 
Gothic building, which may not find its exact 
counterpart in many an old building ? 


But he lays the greatest stress on the supe- 
riority of Gothic fenestration over Classic. If 
there is one point of comparison more than 
another that suits his argument /eas¢, he has 
: here hit upon it; for every architect will admit 
that, in Gothic buildings for domestic purposes, 
his windows give him most trouble. The stone 
mullions and tracery are perfectly well 
adapted to their original purpose of receiving 
the glass, and giving strength to a large surface 
of‘lead lights: and as long as the window is 
limited to the purpose of giving light, all is 
well; but we of the nineteenth century have as 
great a desire for air as for light, and the con- 
- sequent necessity for making these glazed win- 
dows to open gives us no end of trouble. 
Sometimes we make the spaces between the 
mullions open casement-fashion ; but casements 
are unsuited for exposed situations, and rarely 
keep out wind and rain: most elaborate and ex- 
pensive expedients are resorted to at the Houses 
of Parliament ; but, even if effective, they are out 
of the question for ordinary occasions by reason 
of their costliness. Sometimes sashes hung on 
lines and pullies occupy the spaces between the 
mullions: these are perfectly effectual, but they 
need a wooden-cased frame behind the stone 
mullions and transoms, thus making the whole 
masonry of the window little better than a 
mere sham, obscuring light, and answering no 
useful ag ; but whatever scheme for glazing 
is ado he head remains a hopeless 


, the t 
difficulty thus, meer 


* Bee p. 148, ante 


the upper half of every 











pointed Gothic window is utterly useless as 


ee, air. 

should add that the orthodox width be- 
tween the mullions prevents people from look- 
ing out without incurring the risk of ieasie 
their ears: and as to looking out and enjoyin 
an easy lounge at an er Gothic window, wit 
one’s elbows on the cill, the thing is impossible, 
and not to be done. 

I am not about to enter into the contro- 
versy as to the relative merits of the case in 
re Classic v. Gothic. Much is to be said on 
both sides, but certainly the ‘“ Amateur ” must 
study his Encyclopedia more deeply before he 
is qualified to take a brief on either side. 

An ARCHITECT. 








THE LATE MR. MACKENZIE, CITY 
ARCHITECT OF PERTH. 


We regret to record the sudden and un- 
expected death of an amiable man, and very 
worthy member of the architectural body,—Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Perth. Although for some time 
back he had not been well, still there was no- 
thing that gave his family or aman" any 
uneasiness, tat. on the 15th of February, he 
expired after a few hours’ illness at his resi- 
dence, Bankhead, Perth. 

He was for more than thirty years city archi- 
tect of Perth, and during that long period 
has designed and executed numerous works 
throughout the country. In ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture he has designed and carried out no less 
than from forty to fifty churches, and in the 
other branches of the profession his handiwork 
may be seen in various public buildings, man- 
sion-houses, and villas. In the architecture of 
the farm he had considerable reputation, and 
some years ago the Highland Society of Scotland 
awarded him their medal for his designs in con- 
nection with such buildings. 

Possessing a thorough practical knowledge, 
and a clear judgment, he was much sought after 
when evidence of importance had to be given, 
either before Parliamentary committees or 
others, and his loss will be long deplored where 
his usefulness was so highly appreciated. We 
ape the business will now be carried on by 

son. 


ARCHITECTS’ COPYRIGHT : COPYISM IN 
PRESTON. 

Attow me to bring before the members of the 
architectural profession an instance of the most 
flagrant piece of copyism I ever met with. Being 
in Preston a short time ago, from the frequent 
“honourable mention ” that had been made in the 
Preston newspapers of a building then in course of 
erection there, for the purpose of a joint-stock bank, 
I went to look at it. I at once recognised the design 
for the front to be as nearly as really possible a fac 
simile of the Imperial Assurance Offices, in London, 
as published in the eighth volume of the Butlder, for 
1848. On inquiry,I found the thing had been done 
by a surveyor of the town, entirely without the 
knowledge of the architect of the Imperial. 

No doubt the directors of the bank, in ignorant 
bliss, are paying for an original, though they get but 
& copy. R. 


LODGING-HOUSES, VAUXHALL-ROW, 
LAMBETH. 

ERECTED FOR THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 

WHILE we would lay bare the miserable con- 
dition of the dwelling-places to which the poor 
of the metropolis are in too many instances 
condemned, and make evident the evils resulting 
from it, we at the same time gladly record the 
endeavours which are being made in various 
quarters to provide some remedy for the evil. 

About two years since, there stood upon the 
site whereon these new lodging-houses have 
been erected, twenty houses, each floor of which 
was occupied by weekly tenants, and, in many 
cases, whole families were crowded into a single 
room,—there was no drainage, and the basement 
stories were little better than cellars. . __ 

So soon as the Duchy of Cornwall obtained 

ssession of this property, it was determined 

horoughly to repair and remodel the whole ; but 

upon a careful survey being made it was found 
that its state was not such as to justify an 
large ——— upon it, as the chject whic 
the Duchy had in view, viz. the improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor in that densely- popu- 
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lated a would even then not have been 
accomplished, and it was therefore determined 
to clear-the site and erect upon it a range of 
buildings which would afford the working classes 
ranean of a a suitable to their 
wants ; due r ing had to drainage, venti. 
lation, and oer’ social ectetities ‘ 

The entire frontage of the property is 320 
feet. The new dwellings have been arranged in 
flats, and of various sizes, so as to meet the 
means and requirements of tenants ; there being 
on the first and second floors nine small sets, 
with living-room and bed-room, two larger sets, 
with living-room and two bed-rooms, and three 
sets with living-room and three bed-rooms,— 
twenty-eight sets in all. Each set of rooms has 
a separate water-closet ; also a scullery with 
sink, and water laid on; a dresser and cupboard 
in the living-room, a coal closet, and a dust- 
shoot leading to a dust-bin in the back yard. 
These are shown in our plan. 

On the ground-floor there are thirteen shops, 
ten of them having a parlour attached, and each 
of the three others having two additional rooms, 
We here give a plan also of one of these shops. 





F 


F F 


On the basement story there are thirteen sets 
of rooms with similar accommodation to the 
first and second storys, and these are intended 
to be let with the shops. The average size of 
the living-rooms is 14 feet 6 inches by 10 feet 
6 inches, and of the bed-rooms, 11 feet 6 inches. 


‘by 10 feet 6 inches. The height of the ground- 


floor is 11 feet, and of the other three storys, 
10 feet. There are seven stone staircases, each 
serving two sets of apartments on each landing. 
The buildings are fireproof, according to Messrs. 
Fox and Barrett’s principle. : 
There are wide areas to the front, over which 
a terrace, 7 feet in width, extends the whole 
length of the buildings ; also, a continuous area 
at the back, 6 feet in width, and a spacious 
neral yard in the rear, with carriage-gates in 
the boundary-walls to admit carts for the re- 
moval of dust, &c. 
The total number of dwellings is fifty-four, 
and the cost of the whole was under 12,000/. 
The plans and specifications were prepared 
by Messrs. Hunt and Stephenson, under whose 
superintendence the works have been executed 
by Mr. Grimsdell. 
The outlay altogether, iis the value of 
the site, has been about 16,000/. and it is at 
resent uncertain what rental will be obtained ; 
but as the Duchy of Cornwall has a large pro- 
erty in Vauxhall and Kennington, the object 
as been not so much to seek an investment as 
to take the lead in improving the dwellings of 
the poor, in the hope that other owners of pro- 
perty will be induced to follow the example. 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert, as presi- 
dent of the council of the Duchy, has shown a 
lively interest in the progress of the scheme, 
and suggested many valuable improvements 
upon the original design. : ; 
We may take this opportunity to mention 
that Mr. Hunt has been appointed government 
surveyor of works and public buildings (withou 
being required to give up his private practice), 
in the place of Mr. Inman, resigned. 


Reference to Plans. 


A. Living-rooms. 

B. Bed-rooms. 

C. Sculleries with sinks, water, safes, coal-closets, 
and dust shoots. 

D. Shops (ground-floor only). 

E. Dast shafts, 

F. Steps. 

G. Area gratings. 

H.. Landings across area. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Tittle pears ee tenders ioe sealoaee 
tions to the church having in, 
that of Mr. of Great 
the lowest of the three, was 
amount of the tender is 490i. 
employed is Mr. Ewan Christian. About 
of the requisite cost still remain to 
a of St. M: 

ristol.— At a ‘ 

Vestry held on Tavedag'in lat wh, a 
sich Me lonttly gues hepasing thepere 
which his lordship says: i re- 
sent condition of “the interior of your mhlo 
church, St. Mary Redeliff, I feel more and more 
uneasy at the imperfect state in which the sit- 
tings and accomm particularly those 
destined for the humbler elasses of the congre- 
gation, still continue. The high pews which 
used to encumber a large ay of fre spacious 
area have given place to 
and appropriate sittings, amd this part of the 
work reflects credit upon the taste and li i 
of the parishioners and others; but I grieve to 
cae ase — are A, = the 
works stopped at the imt where church 
sdevmumedation for the fades of the poor, and 

upils of your schools i# most imperatively 

emanded. It seems to be determined that the 
two transepts shall be devoted entirely to free 
sittings for the on and for the schools, and 
that the cost of this work, to be performed in 
the manner agreed upon, would not exceed 
300/.; a’ sum which at present there was no 
prospect of realising, * * * * The 
object of this letter is to offer you the esti- 
nmiated sum for fitting up the transepts for the 
poor and the schools, on @ondition that this 
oe ee = : with- 
Out the least delay.” e Vestry, ore, re- 
solved samninends, in with his 
wee expressed wish, that the matter be 
referred to the Repewing Committee, with a 
view to the work being proceeded with imme- 
diately. 

Wrexham.—The erection of a new church in 
this Hongo is about to be proceeded with imme- 
diately, the site being a space of in the 
Hope-road, near to the Militia Battacks, now 
in course of erection. The contract has been 
entered into by a Liverpool firm, whose esti- 
mate we understand is considerably below the 
other tenders——A Catholic chapel is about 
to be commenced not far from the intended new 
¢hurch ; the contractors for the building of this 
being also from Liverpool. 

Stonyhurst.—A. large building is about to be 
erected at Stonyhurst College, consisting of 
thapels, refectory, &c. to complete the north 
side of the quadrangle of the establish- 
ment. A cuntidevabie extent of old buildings | 
are being removed from the intended site of t 
new erections. The masonry will be done by 
Messrs. Cooper and Tullis, of Preston. 


Glasgow.—The cathedral has now reached 
nearly a final stage, in its progress towards 
restoration. All that remains to be done (if 
not by this time also effected) is the removal of 
the pulpit, pews, and galleries from the choir, 
or Inner High Church, and the substitution of , 
stalls and benches in cathedral style. The im-| 
mense unsightly window, which rose above the 
rood loft or organ gallery, and which shut in 
the nave from the choir, has been completely 
removed, and the “ pow-headed” windows, 
which separated the latter from the Lady 
Chapel, have also been taken away—and thus 
the eye can now e over the whole interior 
from east to west. It is not yet decided whe- 
ther or not there shall be a rp og fl moveable 
screen between the nave and choir, but in the 
meantime it will be tried without it. The new 
seating is constructed in the cathedral form. 
The walls, north and south, are lined with 
carved stalls, fitted up in divisions or elbow 
seats. The wood-work to the back is designed 
and executed in the Gothic style, so as to be in 
koogns with the general architectural features 
of cathedral. The area is fitted up with 
seats or benches, having carved tops. Irre- 

ive of a small gallery, there is accommo- 
ion for about 1,000 sitters. This gallery is 


ta 


more convenient | POT@' 


few feet nearer the centre of the church than 
before. It is placed upon a large rage pl 
form raised 8 inches from the lev the 


re oe ns li 
pulpit i is an each com 

ment being filled in with carved tracery, sur- 
—_ — ornamented. It 





stair, with a malleable iron bronzed 
ornamented with foli The pulpit is of | 
oak which formed part of the original structure | 
of the cathedral, about 700 since. The 
passages are floored with tile—red, blue, and 
yellow. These renovations have been worked 
out from im aM by Mr. Mathieson, of the 
Board of Works; sanctioned and revised by 
Mr. Burn, as chief architect of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests. These recent 
improvements, including the heating apparatus, 
will cost about 4,700/. Of this sum the Cor- 
tion will pay about 2,500/. being the cost 
of re-seating the church as described. In all, 
about 16,000/. have been expended since the 
= mange m7 Somes elgg 

teen years ‘ its orm, the 
cuthodedl will a ned to the meagiice of 
the Rev. Principal Macfarlan on ay next. 
——The Pollok-street United Presbyterian 
Church was opemed on Monday before last. 
The style in which it is built 1s a mixture of 
the Italian and Grecian: it is seated for 1,000 
persons, and is lighted from a _ lantern 
above. The entrance is by a flight of steps, at 
the top of which is a spacious , with two 
stairs leading to the gallery. ides farnace- 
room, there are waiting-rooms, &e. and adjoin- 
ing the church a hall ble of holding 200 
persons. Mr. J. D. Peddie, of Edinburgh, is 
"eagle Beet d Presbyterian Church of 

h.—The n i ure 

Ouseh, in county Tyrone, Ireland, erected in 
1752, having become dilapidated, and too small 
for the c ion, a committee for consider- 
ing the subject find it necessary to have a new 
ehurch erected im its stead, and have removed 
the old building, and made arrangements for 
erecting a building of larger: dimensions. The 
foundation-stone of the new church was laid on 
Friday in week before last. The site is at the 
west end of the town. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oxford.—The deanery of Christ Church has 
been im course of alteration and decoration for 
some months past. The alterations are of an ex- 
tensive character. The chief of these has been 
made in the entrace-hall. The oak staircase, 
erected about twenty years , has been 
adapted to the style of the exterior of the 
deanery, with newels and balusters, having 
tracery heads in oak. Between the oak balus- 
ters are uprights of iron, terminated by ae 
de-lis spear-heads, coloured and gilded. On re- 
moving a portion of the old wall, towards the 
close of the alterations, a specimen of the origi- 
nal newel and hand-rail was found, the similarity 
of which to the new work is considered remark- 
ale. The face . i wall 4 divided, by = 

aming, into panels with paper, in whic 
gorie and gold are the prilnintting hues. 
timbers of the ceilings, which are exposed 
to view, are moulded, and rest on a carved cor- 
nice. The space between the timbers is covered 
with a blue ground, upon whieh is stencilled a 
device in vermillion and gold. architraves 
to the doorways are surmounted by figures in 
oak represen some of the most eminent 
deans of Christ Church. The floor is laid with 
Minton’s encaustic tiles, kant — bee’ grey 
stone, arranged in patterns, + it. 
— marble. The irene i lighted by — 
of lamps, supported rampant crown 
(the dean’s crest), placed on the tops of the 
newels. The lamps consist of standards of 
twisted brass and copper, with metal imitations 
of the convolvalus flowers and leaves, i 
opal glass shades. The picture gallery, opening 
to the staircase by an archway, presents to view 
a combination of colour. In the ing-room 
two ofthe original windows in the front 
have been reopened, and, with the other parts 
of the room, have been fitted up with oak. The 





erected partially over the rood loft, and pro- 
jects into the church. The pulpit is reared a! 


cornice is moulded, carved and coloured, and 





heraldic devices are blazoned in the hollow 





above the cornice. The general ground of the 


aper is a subdued , with a regular desi 
fa etiieand gold. The hangings are of wine 


The | velvet, limed with satin of the same hue, and 


having a border characteristic of the architec. 
ture of the room. The dining-room walls a 
to harmonize with the portraits of for. 

tner deans which adorn its walls. The cornice 
is tinted m colours, and the frieze decorated by 
etrical es, in various tints and gilding, 

e sideboard is an architectural work; the 
carving, like that of the staircase and drawing. 
room, being an imitation of natural forms, 
foliage, flowers, and fruits: The minor stair. 
cases have been re-arranged, and additional 
sleeping apartments thereby obtained. The 
kitchen department has been altered and made 
complete, and a new larder and servants’ hall, 
with other deficiencies, have been supplied. The 
hall, picture gallery, and other passages, are 
warmed by hot water. The works, to the stair- 
case and drawing-room, have been carried out 
by Messrs. Baker, and the decorations by 

essrs. Trollope, of London. The general 
alterations were made by Mr. Hudson, the side- 
board by Mr. Herbert, and the painting by Mr. 
Hill, all of Oxford. The figures of the deans 
and the lions were executed by Mr. Phyffers, 
and the whole of the work has been completed 
from the designs of Mr. John Billing, of 
London. 

Ryde.—The new pier-head here is to be pro- 
ceeded with forthwith, so as to be completed b 
the end of June next. The cost will be upwar 
of one bundred pounds. The breadth of the 

ier-head will be about 280 feet, the length 
ing 120 feet, or nearly double the present size. 

Westbromwich.—The tender of Mr. J. §. 
Ferguson, of Nottingham, builder, to erect and 
complete the new union workhouse for this 
union, aéeording to the design and specification 
of the architects, Messrs. Briggs and Evoral, for 
13,9507. has been accepted. Mr. Ferguson’s 
was the lowest tender, the highest of nine others 
being 20,8307. ie 

Cardiff—Houses have been rising. in the 
environs of this town of late, according to the 
local Gwerdian, as if it were by magic. ‘Masons, 
carpentets, tilers, plasterers, plumbers, glaziers, 
&c. are busily employed in every quarter. There 
is so much building going on between the West 
Bute-doek and the Glamorganshire Canal that 
there will not be a foot of spare ground left to 
build upon in the course of a short time. Gaps 
and vacancies in the new streets are bein 
rapidly filled up, thus giving an appearance 0 
uniformity in the lower part of the town. Two 
new 1s are in course of erection in London- 
s r the Wesleyan and Calvinistic (Whit- 
field) Methodists. e chapels are built within 
about a dozen yards of each other. The formation 
of the Cardiff a — of _— - 
length, is progressing with rapidity on the East- 
moors : 130 ‘aes = already planted, in double 
rows: the total number of trees will be 280. 
Great streets are in contemplation here. The 
space will be raised up with ballast from the 
shi , and the road will be made level with the 
Rhymney Railway; and a bridge carried over 
the South Wales line, near Adamsdown, to 
form the principal entrance to the upper part of 
the town from the eastern side. In the course 
of a very few years still greater improvements, 
and an eastern suburb to the Newtown, are ex- 


Liandaff—W orkmen have been employed to 
excavate the md for the erection of a new 
college, near Llandaff, for female orphans of the 
clergy, in connection with Hord’s charity, &. 
It is said that the building, when completed, 
will cost 20,000/. ings 

Manchester —A wholesale fish-market 1s 
course of erection here, on a site between Ducie- 
street, Strangeways, and the Victoria Station at 
Hunt’s-bank. Considerable pecues has already 
been made with the building and its approaches, 
and it is expected, according to the local Courier, 
that the new market will be finished in about 
two months. Rails will be laid down to take 
the fish trucks from the station to the market. 
The matket is being built by Mr. R. Neill, of 
Stramgeways. There will be a row of seven 
arches to serve as stores for the fish, measuring 
about 30 feet by 15 feet each, and 12 feet high, 
with open grating for light and ventilation over 
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the “ory a — -— = market in 

these 8, a en space 
og accommodation of carts, ke, with two 
entrances from Ducie-street, each 18 feet wide. 
The market will be erected by the Yorkshire 
Railway Company, and leased by the market’s 
committee for twenty-one years, at the annual 
rental of 2007. 

Keswick.—The ceremony of cutting the first 
sod of the Keswick Waterworks took place 
recently, near Ormathwaite, in Underskiddaw, 
the site of the intended reservoir. Probably by 
midsummer the waterworks will be in opera- 
tion. It is intended that cottages, the rent of 
which is under 5/. shall be supplied at a penn 
a week. The reservoir, when dompleted, will 
contain 100,000 gallons. 








POPISH PLANS FOR PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


In your report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, on the 11th ult. appear Mr. Tite’s 
remarks on the unsuitableness of medieval 
architecture for Protestant purposes; and Mr. 
Scott’s long letter in reply. . Scott’s mode 
of dealing with the question reminds’ me very 
forcibly of our old town crier, at Chichester, 
who, on Sunday, assumed the title of “‘reve- 
rend,” and held forth to his admiring followers. 
Our reverend friend, Baxter, not being very 
well up in his orthography, or always very 
clear in his thoughts, was in the habit, when- 
ever beset by difficulties of this kind in his 
pulpit, of laying down his spectacles, and call- 
ing out in a stentorian voice to his Jocum tenens, 
—“Budden, Budden, snuff the candles, and 
turn them boys out ;” the diversion thus 
effected enabling the preacher to skip over 
what had puzzled him. 

The very important question started by the 
chairman is treated quite 4 Ja Baxter. 
“Medieval architeeture Roman Catholic?” 
says Mr. Scott. Well, alter that pulpit and 
shift that reading-desk. By trifles of this 
character, through nine-tenths of his epistle, he 
essays to change the current of his readers’ 
thoughts, and at last returns to the charge, in 
the following terms :— ‘So we are to go into 
Italy to learn Protestantism! The Popes, then, 
were sadly mistaken when they built St. Peter’s. 
Little did they think they were erecting the 
type of Protestant architecture.” 

here’s many a true word spoken in jest, 
Mr. Scott. It may be an unpleasant fact, but it 
isa fact oe an indisputable one too, 
that a// the early churches, up to the nineteenth 
century, are purely Protestant in arrangement, 
and that the chief of these important witnesses 
for the truth are in the custody of the Pope at 
Rome. It is a fact, also, that St. Peter’s itself, 
at the head-quarters of Popery, is nearer the 
Protestant type than any of the medieval struc- 
tures. How came this to pass? Why, the 
reason is clear as crystal—that there was pre- 
Protestantism at Rome before Popery. 

Old Rome contained some 400 temples: its 
people had no conception of religion, except in 
connection with — rites and arrangements. 
Although the Jews had but one temple, yet to 
them also was that the embodiment of all their 
ideas of worship. Would, then; Jew or Pagan, 
in becoming Christian, even so much as dream 
of givin, bs the temple type, if their new creed 
— 5 = ae ? That they did give 
it up, and choose another arrangement (though 
retaining the same séyle pgp vo ey - 
different from that of the temple as a hoxse 
from an eagle, is overwhelming proof, that in 
their opinion, the time for temples with their rites, 
altars, and priests, had passed away for ever. 
Call it what name you will, the primitive 
Christian Church was nothing but a large room 
~its old familiar designation was “Conven- 
tus,” <— the meeting-house. The president, 
elder, or minister, as he was indifferently called, 
sat on a slightly-raised platform, with ‘a can- 
celli, or low open railing, on its edge. Ther 
was no ~via n  ategeoe the Agee and his 

people; and in the mids? of the 

latter stood the communion-table, which was 
always of wood and moveable. What an 
stounding change was this from all previous 
ewish or P; customs! This change was 
clearly a sudden disruption of all old thoughts : 


tt was verily a new dispensation ; and the archi- 
tecturai nts for the old and the new 
religion thus became, at the very outset, as wide 
as the poles asunder, old precedents being not 
merely shaken off, but wrenched off. 

The change from primitive Christianity to 
Popery was, on the contrary, the gradual work 
of many ages; and it thus happened, that in 
Italy they continued for nearly L000 years to 
build churches on the original model, though 
that model was no longer suitable to the religion 
taught in it; while, away from Italy, in countries 
of new converts, where no architectural pre- 
cedents existed to fetter the imagination of the 
builders, and the architects being then chiefl 
priests, the new churehes were arranged to suit 
the peculiar requirements of the Popish system ; 
and nothing can be more striking than the eon- 
trast between the plans of these new structures 
and of those old ones still in the eustody of 
Rome. The doctrine of Transubstantiation was 
the chief cause of this extraordinary change of 
arrangement in ecclesiastical structures. As the 
Popish view of the Sacrament gained ground, 
the chaneel, or elder’s platform, on which the 
communion-table never was originally placed, 
became gradually lengthened and separated from 
the people by screens. The chancel, in fact, 
was converted into a mock temple, containing, 
as in the real temple of old, only the priests and 
the altar; while the nave was made to corre- 
+ a in use with the temple porticos, in which 
the yes assembled to witness, through the 
gates of the holy place, the performances of the 
priests within. A medisval cathedral is in 
truth a cross between two opposite systems of 
arrangement and two different systems of 
religion. 

The doctrine of Transubstantiation cannot, 
of course, be discussed in your columns; but 
this much may be said about it, that no anti- 
quarian versed in the architectural history of 
temples and churches can possibly, if sane and 
honest, imagine for one moment that the earl 
Christians, if they had had any knowledge of suc 
a doctrine, could by any possibility have given 
up the temple models, so admirably adapted for 
its display, or have eschewed altars for wooden 
tables, 

It is now some years since that I made the 
discovery and announced the fact in your 
columns,—-that there is not a single church in 
existence, erected before the tenth century, that 
contains any one original feature characteristic 
of Romish views. If any one of these old 
structures now displays a Virgin Mary niche, 
altar, saint chapel, screen, or chancel, in the 
modern or Popish acceptation of the term, then 
I affirm and pledge myself to prove, that all or 
any of these things are additions of comparatively 
late date. A Protestant was recently convers- 
ing with a Jesuit on the — of Transub- 
stantiation, who said in reply, “ Really, my 
friend, you have done me a most signal favour : 
you have so clearly demonstrated the utter 
absurdity and groundlessness of my views on 
this doctrine, that my belief im it in future will 
be an act of the sublimest virtue.” I have 
endeavoured to render this sort of service to 
those who are building churches for Protestants 
on Popish plans. I am sadly afraid, however, 
that the sublimity of their faith may be some- 
what tarnished by the great pecuniary advantage 
to be found at present in its profession. Though 
objecting to medisval arrangement, I share in 
Mr. Scott’s admiration of the medisval style ; 
but it is certainly very provoking to find people 
so absurd as to call the latter Popish or Pro- 
testant: style is but the tongue of architecture, 
and speaks all creeds. What on earth is there 
to prevent us from using the one without the 
other? Does any one doubt this? Then let 
him study the origin of roast pig. Charles Lamb 
tells us, that in China, for many years, they kept 
these animals without any culinary knowledge 
of their virtues. In course of time a house was 
burned down, and the owner, poking about 
among the ruins, thrust his r into some- 
thing soft, which proved to be a martyred 
porker; and on licking the said finger, ex- 

rienced such a delicious flavour that it in- 

med him to madness. Getting another pig 
into another house, he burned that also to enjoy 
another feast ; and house-burning became the 





discovery was made that roast pig could be ob- 
tained on easier terms. Like roast pig, medieval 
architecture is truly admirable ; but we need not, 
to obtain it, outrage common sense and common 
honesty, or destroy our common Protestantism 
by adopting Popish plans, of which the style is 
but the accidental accessory. 
Joun Exxiort. 








MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 
Norwich School of Art-—A conversazione, ori- 
ginating with the students of this school, was held on 
Tuesday evening in last week, at the apartments of 
the institution, when upwards of 200 persons attended. 


Dy | Mr. Nursey, the head master of the school, was 


requested to take the chair, and the meeting was 
addressed by the Mayor of Norwich, and by Sir 8. 
Bignold, M.P. Mr. Barwell, Mr. Havers (a student), 
aud other gentlemen. The Mayor addressed the 
students. One mind, he remarked, was improved by 
the study of geography, another by the study of his- 
tory, stimulated by laudable emulation and praise- 
worthy ambition. The day was coming when it would 
be the pride of statesmen to cultivate the intellectual 
capacities of the people, to enable them not merely to 
read, but also to understand and profit from what 
they read. One of the best schools for students, 
after they had generally cultivated their mind, was 
the school of nature. There they had an endless field 
for study and imitation. There they were interested 
with the beautiful, charming, and seductive mantle of 
green, with which they generally were met in the 
view of a landscape, bringing out the endless variety 
of colours with which nature was decked. Yet there 
was no confusion, all was beauty, all was order, and 
perfection. It was impossible for them to study 
nature with open eyes and open minds, seeking for 
information, without impreving in their studies. 
After the conversazione was ended, the company 
adjourned to the exhibition-rooms, where vatious 
works of art were collected for the oecasion. 

Manchester Schoot of Art,— The annual soirée 
given by the students of this school took place in the 
Town-hall, King-street, on Thursday evening in last 
week. The room was decorated with art-works of 
various kinds. The chair was taken by the president, 
Mr. E. Potter, who addressed the meeting, as also 
did Mr. Hammersley, the head master, Mr. Salo- 
mons, architect, Mr. Robinson (a student), and others. 
The president, in his address, remarked that the school 
cost about 1,000/. a year to carry it on, and of this sam 
700/. a year was raised by subscription and Govern- 
ment aid, and only 300/. or 400/. was received from 
the students. He regretted that art did not pay for 
its own education: almost every other business and 
profession seemed able to educate its pupils so that 
they might obtaiv a living, but Art was an exception. 
The reason was, that the public did not support it as 
they should. What was wanted was an order for a 
good 1,000/ worth of paintings and drawings, so as 
to encourage and bring out young artists. He 
believed that an effort would shortly be made in this 
district upon a very large scale to promote art.— 
Mr. Salomons, in the course of a few remarks, said 
that although he had devoted himself to one of the 
sister branches of art, he had derived immense benefit 
from the study of the other branches, especially 
painting. If they referred to the Middle Ages,—to 
the Italians more particularly,—they found that the 
great painters, such as Michelangelo and others, were 
sculptors as well as artists, and he knew that those 
painters who had studied architecture sometimes 
found curious mistakes in artists’ works who were 
ignorant of architecture. 

Lecture on Scientific Errors at Newcastle.—Dr. E. 
Lankester recently delivered a lecture on this subject to 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. One of the chief classes of scientific 
errors treated of related to physiology, and to sanitary 
science in particular, He could not see any reason 
why the great masses of the people ought not to live 
to the age of seventy, as it was never the intention of 
the Creator that one-half should die while young, as 
at present. This undoubtedly arose from not know- 
ing the laws of physiology. It had been shown that 
the mortality of large towns, say, for instance, 
London, was at the rate of from between thirty-one 
and thirty-two to every thousand ; while in the dis- 
trict of Northumberland it was only fourteen to the 
thousand, which was an enormous difference. The 
cause was obvious : it was the existence in large towns 
of densely-populated lanes and alleys, where ventila- 
tion was impeded, and the residents placed altogether 
in a condition where the laws of life were disobeyed, 
thus causing suffering, disease, and death. There was 


towns ought not to be even much healthier than in 





rage to an alarming extent, until the fortunate | 


any of the villages of Northumberland. The leeturer 
then alluded to the establishment of model lodging- 
houses as the means of attaining such an end, stating 


no reason why the condition of the people in large. 
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that already the London model lodging-houses had 
not only saved hundreds, but thousands of lives. Why 
did not the several town councils, corporate bodies, 
and others in authority, take the initiative in the 
matter? The only ground upon which he excused 
them was that of ignorance. If it were otherwise, 
he had no hesitation in saying that their conduct was 
so culpable and criminal as to justify their being cited 
before the tribunals of the country and tried for man- 
slaughter. One thing was to him most puzzling, and 
that was, that while the gaols and prisons of the 
country were erected upon the best possible models to 
improve the health of the prisoners, while the diet 
was selected with the best possible care and skill, so 
as to prolong life, the great masses of the honest and 
industrious classes were comparatively neglected in 
this regard. In allusion to the influence of want of 
ventilation as a cause of consumption, whether in 
close lanes and poor dwellings, or in the smothering 
downs and close curtains of the rich, the lecturer 
narrated a remarkable instance of great improvement 
effected in the health of the residents of a village in 
Switzerland by the alteration of the construction and 
situation of the cottages, and stated that previous to 
the change the inhabitants were notorious for dying 
of consumption, while afterwards it became one of 
the healthiest villages in the country. The poor 
could not help themselves in this matter, as they 
could not pull down and rebuild the dwellings situated 
in close lanes and alleys, and, therefore, what indivi- 
duals could not do ought to be set about by commu- 
nities ; that is, either by the government or corporate 
and other local bodies. It was only by public opinion 
being brought to bear upon such bodies, that such im- 
rovements would be effected, and thus disease would 
prevented, health enjoyed, and the lives of the 
masses prolonged, 


Free Lectures to Working Men at Chelienham.— 
Dr. E. L. Humphreys, head master of the Grammar 
School of Cheltenham, last week delivered a lecture 
in the town-hall of this town, titled, “Religion, Science, 
and Labour distinct, but never disunited,” being the 
completive lecture of a series given in connection 
with the Working Men’s Improvement Society of 
Cheltenham, of which the lecturer is president. 
In the course of his very able and excellent lecture, 
Mr. Humphreys adduced some of the more striking 
results of the union of science with labour :—The gas, 
he remarked, that now lights up our streets with a 
brightness almost equal to that of the noonday sun— 
what a contrast does it present to the links of pitch 
and rosin that cast a murky and uncertain glare upon 
the footways of Paris and London 200 years ago! 
Nay, even the very lucifer-matches with which we 
light our candles, what an advance upon the old, tedious 
process of flint and steel, which many of us are old 
enough to remember! Again, the various processes 
of fixing dyers’ colours, of giving to cotton a more 
explosive power than gunpowder, and those still more 
important discoveries by which we can purify the air 
we breathe, and diminish to a marvellous extent the 
average of human deaths—all these are striking in- 
stances of the great results accomplished by the union 
of science with labour, and they are moreover proofs 
that we are rapidly approaching, if indeed we have not 
already entered, that period of wonderful transition, 
when all nations must speedily acquire the levels due 
to their several amounts of intellectual—that is, prac- 
tically intellectual—development ; or, in plainer 
terms, the levels due to the relative proportion of 
skilled and unskilled, or brute labour, in their respec- 
tive industries; and this brings me directly to the 
point upon which I desire just now to fix your 
attention. Local and physical advantages and pecu- 
liarities having now become so much less valuable 
and important than formerly, it follows that the 
rivalry for commercial and consequently for political 
supremacy is a strife between the intellect of one 
nation and that of another; and that, in such a con- 
test, involving as it does not the mere glory of an 
intellectual superiority, but the solid substance of 
wealth and power, the intellectual cultivation alone 
calculated to be available, must be practical as well as 
theoretical. While some persons dogmatise in 
theories, others point triumphantly to the visible and 
palpable results of practice. But the fact is, that the 
one is unsatisfactory, and the other wastes its energies, 
unless they both co-operate in a liberal and friendly 
alliance. ‘Theory is, in reality, but the rule, of which 
practice is the ey ; and accordingly we find that 
the majorities of the great scientific discoveries, of 
which our pane seems to be the great and 
prolific era, have either actually been made by theo- 
rists, or suggested by the hints and analogies which 
theorists have thrown out for the consideration of 

ractical men. Here, again, you see the debt that 
r owes to science. 

Lecture at Louth on Warming Buildings —The 
Rev. G. C. Hodgkinson, head master of the Grammar 
School at Louth, delivered a lecture on Tuesday in 
last week, at the school lecture-room, “On the 








Diffusion of Fresh and Warm Air through Buildings.” 
In treating of the first part, he endeavoured to show 
the andience that they lived at the bottom of an 
atmospheric ocean; that the quantity of air expelled 
from the lungs of an adult was of the same volume 
as a large orange ; and that it contained a quantity of 
carbonic acid, 14 to 20 cubic inches being expelled in 
twenty-four hours. He pointed attention to its 
deleterious effect on the constitution, and advocated 
the insertion into chimnies of a tube, by which the 
products of gas-burning might be conveyed away, 
leaving space in the upper part of the rooms for fresh 
air. In speaking of fireplaces, the lecturer condemned, 
erroneously, perhaps, the present fashion of low grates, 
as being extremely absurd; and recommended fire- 
brick backs to grates, as economising fuel. Stoves 
without a flue, so much advertised (self-consuming 
stoves, as they are attractively but most falsely called), 
were strongly and most properly characterised as 
being machines for throwing the most deadly poison 
into aroom. Waste and saving of fuel, warming by 
hot water, and other cognate subjects, were also dis- 
cussed, and how to make “fires at half price,” as 
suggested in the Buc/der, was told. 








DECORATIVE ART IN SCOTLAND. 


HALL OF ST. MARK’S LODGE, BUCHANAN-STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

Tuts hall has been of late entirely redecorated and 
ornamented, and a correspondent praises the har- 
monious arrangement of colour, and the appropriate 
sentiment everywhere prevailing. When the lodge 
acquired their present premises, they threw the front 
suite of rooms into one, elevating the ceiling by a 
cove, at the expense of the attic floor, and provided 
a suitable kitchen, as well as a comfortable dwelling- 
house for their “ Tyler.” 

The hall, which can accommodate above 100 
members at dinner, is said to be arranged on masonic 
principles. The ceiling is painted in blue, and 
clouded, and has golden stars of the various constella- 
tions: the pateree and mouldings are hatched in 
gold, and a trellis ornament introduced, thereby add- 
ing height to the ceiling. The cove is flatted a pale 
cerulean tint, with a spiral ornament at the neck 
moulding. At either end and sides of the cove are 
the emblems of their patron and titular saint and 
various devices understood by the initiated. These 
are enclosed in scroll, and finished in gold and silver. 
The cornice is stencilled with tints of pure colour, 
relieved by burnished gold. 

The walls are disposed in panels of deep crimson, 
broken up by Etruscan brown morocco pilasters and 
styles, which are again divided by a border or fielding 
of green, and these panels are distinguished by the 
national insignia of the thistle, rose, and shamrock, 
mingled with the masonic star, with ornamented 
corners at the angles; and the whole are finished in 
plain and burnished gold, picked in with colour. The 
different orders of architecture find their place in 
columns of painted verd-antique marble, with their 
respective insignia of square and compasses, level and 
plumb-line. The woodwork of dark oak is inlaid 
(marqueterie) with characteristic ornament. These 
decorations were executed. by Brother Haire, of the 
firm of Hugh Bogle and Co. 








VANDALS IN THE NORTH. 


WE are calied upon to remonstrate against the 
barbarous doings of a contractor in Morayshire, 
who has had the wretchedly bad feeling to split up a 
Druidical rocking stone connected with what was ten 
years since one of the most complete Druidical circles 
in existence, either in that district or elsewhere. 
And it is dreadc| that the destruction of the rocking- 
stone is but a pr lude to the total extinction of the 
interesting remains which some years since, as de- 
scribed by the editor of the Forres Gazette, comprised 
an outer circle of twelve great stones, standing in a 
circumference of 290 to 300 feet, an inner circle of 
nineteen larger stones and forty-one smaller, and two 
immense boulders on the south side—one a Cromlech 
or altar-stone, and the other the Logan or rocking- 
stone, which latter was rhomboidal in shape, 
broad above and tapering below, and must have 
weighed from nine to ten tons. It was nicely poised 
in the usual way on another boulder, which doubtless 
is about to suffer the fate of its associate of centuries, 
in order to enable a nineteenth century contractor to 
complete some hairsplitting, underbidding contract 
for farm buildings, probably by connivance or sug- 
gestion of his employer, the tenant on the land, 
which belongs to Lord Cawdor, who surely will 
compel these barbarians to undo what they have 
done, as far at least as their wit will enable them, 
although we much fear it is beyond their ability, even 
by iron clasping, so to set up and balance the Logan 
again, as to restore its responsiveness to the touch of 
the finger, which, according to the editor of the 


ey 


paper just named, caused it to vibrate six inches on 
each side, and continue to do so some five or six and 
twenty times. 

The Moyness temple, as it is called, is not the only 
Druidical and other antiquity in the same part of 
Scotland, on which Vandal hands have of late years 
been laid. Ten of these temples lately existeg 
between Elgin and Nairn, not one of which now re- 
mains. Twelve old castles in Moray have been demo- 
lished and swept clean away since the beginning of the 
present century. It is lamentable to think that such 
an utter want of all taste, feeling, and enlightenment, 
should still exist in Britain, and that it is not in its 
northern moiety alone that this is the case. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


THE lectures for the summer session, 1856, have 
been arranged for. On April 7th, the presentation 
of the prizes for stone and wood carving will take 
place. On the 21st there will be a lecture on brick- 
work, by Mr. G. Aitchison; May 12th, on decorative 
painting of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and first half 
of the fifteenth centuries, by Mr. G. Scharf, jun.; 
May 26th, on the varieties of stone used for archi- 
tectural carving, by Mr. C. H. Smith; June 9th, on 
ornamental lead work, by Mr. W. Burges ; June 28rd, 
on the application of natural foliage to architecture, 
By Mr. J. K. Colling; and on July 2nd, a con- 
versazione. 

Prizes of 10/. each for stone carving and wrought- 
iron work will be offered during the present year. 

The tail-piece is a representation of the ingenious 
seal of the museum recently adopted. 











PICTORIAL AND OTHER “ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” 


The Polytechnic Institution—Mr. Pepper is un- 
ceasing in his endeavours to provide instructive 
entertainment for the public. He has lately obtained 
three mirrors of very large size, and by means of the 
electric light, shows some curious experiments. By 
one of the batteries used, when we saw the experi- 
ments, about 20 feet of platinum wire were made in- 
stantaneously redhot. Without jumping to the con- 
clusion that the galvanic arrangements at Covent- 
garden Opera-house had anything to do with its 
destruction, we see at any rate a cause for a like 
catastrophe. The new entertainment of Kenilworth, 
with a sensibly written version of the story, by Mr. 
G. Moore, includes several very cleverly painted dis- 
solving views; though some of those that show architec- 
ture are quite the reverse. The full value has yet to 
be given to dissolving views. During Passion Week, 
Mr. Pepper delivered some illustrated lectures on 
astronomy, lucid and excellent. : 

The Panopticon.—Here, too, an educated eye 1s 
wanted to supervise the views, and we should not 
then have a representation of St. Paul’s with a dome, 
in illustrations of “Whittington,” and other not- 
able anachronisms in style, observable. However, 
this is not to depreciate: there are many amusing 
and pleasant entertainments here well deserving 
visit. A commemoration of Haydn is proposed for 
the 31st, his birthday. : 

Miss Horton’s Illustrations increase in effective- 
ness and popularity. We cannot speak too strongly 
of the artistic ability shown by this lady. Some of 
her impersonations are marvellous. 

Great Globe, Leicester-square.— At the Great 
Globe valuable information is pleasantly furnished to 
the public. Last year we could watch the siege 
operations on the plateau of Sebastopol ; and Cron- 
stadt and Sweaborg were made familier to all: now 
the visitor can travel from England to the Crimea by 
means of a large diorama, painted by Mr. Mars! 
and get instruction as he goes. Amongst the views, 








some of which, by the way, have been seen before, af 
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‘tures of Hamburgh, Berlin, Dresden, Prague, 
oredl Vienna, Pesth, Buda, and the line of the 
Danube to Balaclava, and Constantinople. The home 
route is up the Adriatic to Rome, Venice, the Lago 
Maggiore, across the Alps by Monte Rosa; the Gal- 
leries of Isella and Gondo, Interlachen, the Jungfrau, 
Geneva, and up the Rhine to Cologne and Dover. 
The collection of arms and trophies, the models of 
siege works of Sebastopol, Sweaborg, Cronstadt, and 
the Baltic, will be made doubly interesting by these 
pictorial representations ; whilst the Great Model of 
the Earth serves not only to show the special spots 
of interest, but the world itself, in relation to the 
great events of our age. This is unquestionably a 
very valuable exhibition, and we were glad to see it 
crowded on Easter Monday. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Liverpool Free Public Library and Museum.— 
The number of applications for the “ instructions 
and conditions ” for the forthcoming competition, de- 
signs has been so much beyond what was anticipated, 
that the committee, to spare, as far as possible, un- 
necessary expense and labour to the parties competing, 
have decided that, in the first instance sketches of the 
proposed design shall be submitted, in pencil or ink, 
slightly tinted, to consist of a plan of each floor, a 
section, and an elevation of the principal front, or a 
perspective sketch, if preferred. These are to be 
drawn to a scale three times the size of the litho- 
graphic plan of the land already furnished. These 
will be taken into consideration by the committee ; 
and, on the principles laid down in the “ instructions,” 
they will make a selection of any number not more 
than twenty nor less than twelve, which they may 
consider most suitable for the purpose. The authors 
of those selected will be the only ones entitled to com- 
pete for the premiums under the instructions sent out. 
The plan would have had our unqualified approval 
if it had been announced in the first instance. As it 
is, the change will be prejudicial to those who have 
made progress with their drawings. 

Landscape Gardening—The premium for the 
best design for laying out ornamental grounds at 
St. John’s-wood, for Mr. Alexander Devaux, has been 
awarded to Mr. B. P. Wilme, landscape gardener and 
surveyor. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


A MEETING of this board was held on the 19th 
inst. at Guildhall, when a deputation from Brompton, 
consisting of Sir E. Belcher and other residents, 
waited on the board to present a memorial in refer- 
ence to the long-wished-for formation of an opening 
through the north end of Brompton-square, leading 
to Hyde-park, and where an obviously requisite and 
useful thoroughfare is unnecessarily blocked up to 
gratify mere private feeling. 

Sir Edward Belcher said he had little, if anything, 
to add to the memorial, and merely reiterated the in- 
convenience to which the inhabitants and persons 
attending All Saints’ Church were subjected, in con- 
sequence of the very circuitous route by which it was 
approached. He believed that 150/. would accom- 
plish all they desired. They could not now have a 
carriage-way, as houses were already built in the way ; 
all they wanted was a foot-way. The parish, he had 
no ‘doubt, were prepared to proceed with the im- 
provement, if the sanction of the board were obtained. 
The petition was received nem. con. 

Mr. Seeley’s motion as to the permanent situation 
of the offices of the board was, after some discussion, 
amended, and agreed to by a majority of 27 to 9. 
The motion was to the effect that the resolution of 
the board, on 14th January last, adopting the report 
of the committee on the site of offices, and referring 
it back to the committee to prepare plans for the 
adaptation of the premises in Greek-street, as recom- 
mended, and submit such plans to the board for 
approval, be altered in manner following, viz.—that 
having reference to the report of the committee as to 
the site of offices made on 14th January, in which the 
expediency of enlarging the house in Greek-street is 
rested on the difficulty of obtaining a site or premises 
in a more central neighbourhood, it be an instruction 
to the committee to suspend the adoption of any de- 
finite plan for the enlargement of the house in Greek- 
street, until it has ascertained whether it may not be 
practicable to obtain a site either near the Sessions 
House, Clerkenwell, or in Giltspur-street, adjacent to 
Christ’s Hospital, or on the vacant ground in Far- 
ringdon-street, or in Bridewell Hospital, or in some 
equally central situation. The amendment consisted 
m merely leaving out the names of places, and 
inserting instead the words, “to a place in some more 
accessible situation.” 

‘On the subject of the Committee of Works, Mr. 
Wilkinson moved the following resolution :—“ That it 
be referred to the Committee of Works and Improve- 

ments to take into consideration and report upon a 


comprehensive plan for making, widening, and im- 
proving streets, roads, and ways, for facilitating the 
passage and trailic between different of the 
metropolis.” Some discussion took place on this 
subject, in the course of which Mr. Turner moved, as 
an addition to the resolution, the words, “‘ And also 
for providing or securing open spaces for the health 
and recreation, or otherwise, of the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

Mr. Leslie objected to the motion, remarking that 
if they entered into such questions, it was his opinion 
that the board would fail ; that the Act of Parliament 
had referred to them one great improvement, and had 
limited the time in which it should be done to sixty 
months; and five per cent. of that time was gone, 
while they had not yet got a plan for doing the work 
required of them, namely, cleansing the Thames ; and 
if the board was to be diverted from its duty by such 
questions as they had before them, they would fail, 
and would be putting out an invitation for schemes 
of improvement all over London, while the great 
subject for which they had been appointed would slip 
through their fingers. The first thing they did at 
every meeting should be to call upon Mr. Bazalgette, 
their chief engineer, to report as to the progress he 
had made as to the plans for the improvement of the 
main sewerage of the metropolis, for nothing would 
gain them so much approbation from those who sent 
them there as to be intently devoted to cleansing the 
magnificent river Thames of the filth and sewage of 
London. Several other members of the board having 
expressed their opinion, the amendment of Mr. 
Turner was carried. Mr. H. L. Taylor then moved, 
as another amendment; to add the words, “and that 
it be an instruction to the committee that no schemes 
be received or entertained by them, unless referred to 
them by the board.” The amendment was adopted, 
and afterwards was embodied with the original motion, 
and unanimously agreed to. 

A financial statement was then laid before the 
board, showing a total general balance of 40,0377. 
odds, and some other business was transacted. The 
board, having sat six hours in all, then adjourned. 








ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES. 


IN a case tried at the Dorset assizes,on March 13, 
before Mr. Justice Crowder, the plaintiff was James 
Brown, a working stonemason, at Southampton, and 
the defendants were John and Robert Coltman, 
builders and contractors, of Ringwood. In 1853, the 
defendants contracted to repair and restore Ring- 
wood Church, for the sum of 3,659/. and they sublet 
the brickwork and masonry to the plaintiff, at the 
sum of 1,7657. In the course of the work, it was 
proposed that the tower should be shored up, and it 
was agreed to allow plaintiff 50/. for that purpose. 
Upon further examination, it was found that the 
tower must be taken down entirely and rebuilt, and 
the plaintiff offered to undertake this work for 900/. 
The defendants declined this offer, but went into 
details, and agreed to pay plaintiff 7517. 11s. 9d. for 
the work, less the 50/. which was to have been paid 
for trussing. In addition to this, there were some 
works to be done to the nave arches, for which 151/. 
were allowed. In all, the “extras” amounted to 
1,2887. 11s. 6d. besides the 1,765. ; and of these 
sums the plaintiff had received rather morz than 
2,500/. leaving 550/. 17s. 6d. the amount sued for. 

For the defendants, Mr. Sergeant Kinglake ob- 
jected, that in the contract, the plaintiff was stopped 
from receiving any instalment on account of the 
works, until they were certified by Messrs. Francis, 
the architects, and that any dispute between the 
parties was to be referred to these gentlemen. 

For the plaintiff, it was replied that the clause re- 
quiring a certificate applied only to the work origi- 
nally contracted for, and did not cover “ extras.” 

But it appeared in the contract for the sub-letting 
it was agreed that the said James Brown shall and 
will abide, perform, and keep all other covenants, 
clauses, and agreements contained in the aforesaid in- 
dentyre entered into between John and Robert Colt- 
man and the churchwardens and overseers of Ring- 
wood, in every respect as if the same were herein 
repeated. 

The judge asked if it was an admitted fact that 
there was no certificate, and inquired if there was 
any objection to refer the matter to the architect ? 

Mr. Slade.—We don’t object to anybody else. 

The Judge.—And on the other side they object to 
everybody but Mr. Francis. If you could arrange to 
refer it, and avoid further litigation, it would be 
better. 

The learned counsel being unable to come to terms, 
the Judge said—Ther I shall decide that it requires 
the architects’ certificate. I think the matter had 
better be referred to them. 

It was then arranged between counsel that plaintiff 
should be nonsuited,—that the cause should be re- 





ferred to Mr. Francis, and all matters in difference on 


the usual terms, with leave reserved to set. aside the 
nonsuit, and enter verdict for such sum as is awarded, 
if any, with leave also to move the court to decide 
upon a document dated the 31st October, whether it 
is a certificate within the agreement, and its effect. 
Costs of the cause to abide the event. 








Potices of Books. 


VARIORUM. 
THE treatise on Optics, in Dr. Lardner’s 
** Handbook of Natural Philosophy,” published 


by Walton and Maberly, of Paternoster-row, has 
been issued. Amongst the new matter in this 
standard and interesting volume, is a section on 
fhe Stereoscope, in which the why and where- 
ore of the startling effects of this new source 
of amusement are lucidly explained. It has 
often struck those curious in stereoscopic 
science, that its handy exhibitions are even 
more forcible and real-looking in their apparent 
solidity, than realities themselves. is is 
actually the case, and is strictly and scienti- 
fically explicable. Objects “in the round,” or 
solid objects, when very near to the eye of the 
spectator but still at visible distance, are seen 
in two somewhat different aspects by the two 
eyes, although the two images are resolved into 
one in vision itself. The right eye sees always 
a little more of the right side of the object than 
the left eye does, and vice versd, the left eye 
always sees a little more of the left side of the 
object than the right eye does. The eyes, in look- 
ing at a solid object placed at hand, in fact, shoot 
round the corner, as it were, like the Irishman’s 
gun; but as the spectator recedes to a distance 
en the object, this power diminishes, the 
“binocular parallax” ceases to be “sensible.” 
When, therefore, as in the stereoscope, the two 
photographic representations, which respectively 
correspond to the right and left aspects of the 
solid body, are so placed, and the light from 
them so refracted by the lenses, as to represent 
the object as one at a considerable distance ; 
the “parallax” is more “sensible” than it 
ought to be ; the eyes see, as it were, further to 
the right and left of the object than if it stood 
in nature at the representative distance; for 
the two cameras in which the two “ simulacra,”’ 
if we may so call them, of—say a large build- 
ing, were struck off, were probably separated 
from each other by a space of 50 inches or so, 
while the distance between the two eyes of a 
human being is only a twentieth part of that 
space, and yet these two eyes thus obtain all 
the parallactic advantage, as it were, of being 20 
inches apart, in looking right and left at the 
distant edifice. The stereoscopic effect of 
reality in seeing objects “in the round ” is thus 
in fact an exaggeration or intensification of 
nature, and hence the a and wonderful 
appearance of solid reality. The explanations 
given by Dr. Lardner relate, of course, not only 
to this exaggeration, but to the entire principle 
of the stereoscope; but we must refer our 
readers for farther /igh¢ on this and many other 
curious and interesting subjects, to the volume 
itself under notice. The American “ Annual 
of Scientific Discovery, or Year-Book of Facts 
in Science and Art, for 1856,” (Gould and Lin- 
coln, Boston,) has just been published in this 
country. This is a valuable work, based on Mr. 
Timbs’s excellent idea. If asked which is best, 
we should be inclined to say—both. —— Mr. 
Scharf’s paper “Artistic Notes on the Win- 
dows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge,” 
read at a meeting of the Archexolological Tnsti- 
tute, is now published in their journal, with 
several illustrations. 








FHiscellanea. 


MonvuMEnNT TO TuRNER, THE ARtTIST.—The vice- 
chancellor has directed the trust of 1,000/. by Mr. 
Turner, “to erect a monument to his memory in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, among his brothers in art,” to be 
executed by setting apart the sum destined for that 
specific purpose. 

LoNDON-BRIDGE.—You will much oblige me by 
calling “Englishman’s” attention to the fact that 
the alteration he proposes for London-bridge is nearly 
the same in every feature as those submitted to you 
by me in February, 1855: your notice of the plan 
in question will be found in Vol, XIII. p. 60. 





M. T, O’Keere. 

































































































































, is 
inquiring into. Another writer, J. D. P. suggest 
that the thinnest and most flexible tin or lead might 
be available. 

Crorne CaTneprat.—At the March meeting of 
the very active and thriving Archaeological Society 
of Kilkenny and the south-east of Ireland, Mr. E. 
, of Youghal, Architect, sent a communica- 
tion to spe ge Sage — 
the surprise indignation meeting. 
communication stated that me cathedral was at 

resent under the process pertial restoration, 

ew stone mullioned windows of good execution had 
been ingerted into the choir, and a small portion of 
the galleries which still block out the light and im- 
eg the proper ventilation of this part of the church 
been taken away; but mueh still remained to 
be done | removing poor nd » ore - interior. 
* From appearances,” con r. Fitzgerald, 
“the west ps is of the transition period dating 
towards the close of the twelfth century ; yet here 
the restorers have made a most laboured and suc- 
cessful attempt at placing it before futare visitors 
in the Brammagem or mushroom fashion of the nine- 
teenth centary ; that is, as far as stacco and eement 
could do it; for the whole has been completely 
cemented over, cut stone, mouldings, foliaged capitals 
and ali!i Even the sculptured human heads which 
formed the terminations of the hood mouldings over 
the great entrance door were knocked away, and 
replaced with a pair of bearded casts seemingly made 
from one mould.” 

Economic Museums; EXHrsition AT Brussels. 
—Mr. Twining, the originator of the idea of forming 
permanent Museums of objects tending towards the 
improvement of the condition of the working classes 
in all that relates to their physical and general welfare 
and comfort, is zealously engaged at present in the 
promotion of an Economie Exhibition in Belgium, 
which is to open at Brussels on 25th Auguet next, 
and in aid of which the Soeiety of Arts, Adelphi, of 
which Mr. Twining is one of the vice-presidents, has 
appointed a committee, with whom intending exhi- 
Serr, ir Fa Nove Tair, The Begin 

> Mr, P, eve Foster, i 
Exhibition is to be held in connection with the Phi- 
lanthropic which meets at Brussels this 

ear, asin 1855 at Paris, where also an Economic 

xhibition, it will be remembered, was organized, with 
the countenance and aid of the French Government. 
In the present instance also the exhibition will have 
the support of the Belgian Government, who are to 
admit its objects duty free unless sold, and to 
them along the state railways under a remission of 
50 percent. on the charges of transport. The pro- 
duets which elaim admission to an Economie Exhibi- 
tion comprise plans, models, materials, and the various 

roceases connected with building; furniture and 

d utensils; clothing and linen; food, and 
the various involved in its preparation ; 
tools and instruments for handicraft occupations, both 
industrial and agricultural; worship, physical and 
moral education, instruction, and recreation, The 
Labourers’ Friend publishes lists of various objects 
in detail, classified under these several heads. The 
Society of Arts is engaged in forming an English 
Economic Museum of articles, models, drawings, and 
publications, tending te promote health, comfort, and 
economy among the industrial classes, and to illustrate 
their t condition in various parts of the world. 
The department is intended to be a compre- 
hensive one, for reference, in accordance with the 
philanthropic objects of the museum itself. The whole 
scheme merits the general co-operation of all who feel 
interested in the improvement of the condition of the 
working classes ; and all such friends and promoters 
of so good a cause may be referred, on the subject, for 
farther information, to Mr. Twining, at the Society of 
Aris, Johu-street, Adelphi; or to Dr, Wyld, of Great 
Cumberland-street ; both of which gentlemen also 
receive contributions in the name of the Council of 
the Society of Arts. 

ProsecTioN Cases IN MeErRopoiis. — Things 
about us are subject to constant change,—house pro- 
perty is no exception,—houses that have been used as 
private dwellings from various causes cease to be de- 
sirable as private houses, and are converted into shops, | 
increased space is almost a sine gua non in these 


Ks 


new metal which excited so much attention lately asa 


convey | week, Several workmen have been employed for 
to its 





matters; and where a space or fore-court exists, it 
becomes very desirable to get this enlargement. The 
Building Act does not declare such projections to be | 
illegal or contrarg to the Act, but simply requires the 
determination of the “ Metropolitan Board of Works” 
on the matter; primd facie, therefore, it may be 
assumed that projections are admissable. No clause | 
in the Act declares anything to the contrary. 
-  ‘Tempora Murantur. 


ALummiyM AND THE Execraic Lient.-—The 


hopeful cheap substitute for silver, has by no means 
falfilled the public expectation as yet, mainly from 
the cost of its production. Still, however, the 
endeavour to economise the means of its evolu- 
tion from elay-proper or slumine is being per- 
sisted in, and the desire to predace it at @ moderate 
cost has already contributed aa Sane _ 
cheapening of previous processes, whereby r 
metalloidal substances, i ly sodium, required 
to be evolved from their alkaline or earthy oxides. A 
new step has just been made ai Lyons, by Messrs. 
Tacessagne and Sheers, who have invented a galvanic 


battery, in which the usual fluids are replaced by | got 


anhydrous salts in a state of igneous fusion, and by 
means of which alumina is reduced inte aluminium, 
while the electric light is evolved in the course of the 
process. The inventors are also trying their hand 
at the regulation or steadying of the electric light. 
M. St. Clair Deville, we observe, has been assisting 
at a lecture on the subject of aluminium at the 
London Royal Institution. 

Exursition oF InvenTIONS at SociETyY OF 
Ants.—The eighth exhibition of recent inventions 
collected by the Society of Arts is now open. It 
comprises 221 objects, under the heads,—motive ma- 
chines, including railway mechanism; manufacturing 
machines and tools; building contrivances and ma- 
terials; philosophical instruments and naval and 
ow mechanism; agricultural implements and 

ery. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProcRess.—A charter has 
been granted by the King of Sweden to an American 
citizen, Mr. T. P. Shaffeer, to lay down a submarine 
telegraph wire between the eoasts of North America 
and Norway, within ten years from this time, the 
capital to be ready within half that period. 

Tue New Park at Giascow.—The West-end 
park of this city draws towards completion. The 
approaches and streets on the north side of the hill 
are being made, and new terraces and other building 
works are in course of erection. Full-grown trees 
are being transplanted by Mr. Barron’s process. A 
handsome weeping elm, thirty years old, and measur- 
ing 4 feet 6 inches in circumference at the trunk, has 


just been successfully removed from the site of the | miles 


Old Botanic Garden (now being built on). The mass 
of roots and ball of earth carried along with it mea- 
sured 10 feet by 8 feet, and 3 feet in septh, and the 
whole was taken a distance of 1,100 yards in an up- 
right position by a machine drawn by 120 men. The 
weight thus transported was esti at about 9 tons. 


Fatt oF A CuaPen at Preston.—St. Mary’s 
Catholic Chapel, Friargate-hill, suddenly fell down, 
and became a mass of ruins, on Thursday in last 


some time at the building, preparatory ——. 
ment, They were about to widen it, and for that 
purpose intended to take out the side wall, A 
quantity of earth had been dug away from the wall, 
and it is supposed that this weakened it, and was the 
immediate cause of the destruetion of the building, 
The two gable ends are still standing, but in a dan- 
gerous state. Most fortunately, none of the men 
1 were injured, Tn 9 district where so many 

ildings fall, as in Lancashire, the utmost care and 
consideration should be given before in any way 
weakening walls or depriving them of any portion of 
the support whieh may be barely sufficient to sustain 
them. 

Masons’ Strike aT Hawicx.—The journeymen 
masons here lately presented a petition to their 
masters for a half-holiday on Saturday, or for wages 
at the rate of time and half-time, when obliged to 
work on Saturday afternoon, The masters readily 
agreed to ihe half-holiday, on condition that the 
three hours thrown off were worked up during the 
week, or a proportionate deduction made from the 
wages. They would not consent, however, to the 
extra payment unless for time after six P.M. The 
workmen were not satisfed with these concessions, 
and have struck work. The masters, who feel an- 
noyed at the sudden stop of work without notice, 
are not likely, it is said, to give in, as building pro- 
spects this season are not very promising in Hawick ; 


and certainly they are not likely to be improved by a | 35? 
suicidal act such as this, of the workmen dependant t 


on the promotion of building works. 

DraTH FROM Fat or a CuIMNEY.—Pendleton 
Priory, recently occupied by Sir Elkanah Armitage, 
was being demolished, and the chimneys were negli- 
gently left till last instead of being removed first : a 
labourer was on a ladder reared against the wall, when 
the top part of a stack of chimneys fell upon him, 
causing his almost instant death. A contractor was 
also severely injured. The house had been sold by 
auction, and one of the conditions of sale was that the 
demolition should proceed “ regularly downwards.” 
The accident is attributable to the non-observance of 





this rule, 


Cuetasronp Ratiwar Statiow.—We are in. 
ana he epee o for this. station have at lest 
will be removed, and two additions! lines laid: the 
offices are to be on either side, and s new house for 
the station-master on the down side will be ereeted, 
Rieuts or Way at Kewsineron.—Considerable 


ee of 
ing a way betw 
afectpath opening a ry beeen lngeand porto 


years been urging on the Govers. 
ment to concede to them this great publie convenienee « 
and, last year, the Office of Woods, 80 soon as they 
rt. possession of the grounds, with great consider. 
ation for the comfort of the inhabitants, made a foot- 
path across it, and threw it open for the general 
benefit. The Board of Ordnance, it is now under. 
stood, have again acquired possession, and their first 
act hes been to close the footpath, and to put the 
Kensington publie to great inconvenience. 

Norra Lonpon Ispvustrist Hows.—lIn your 
paper of 8th December last, under the ing, 
“* A Word in Season,” you noticed in kindly and very 
favourable terms the above Institution. I am neither 
locally nor personally interested in its success, but 
homo sum, kc, &e,; and I am sorry to see an 
appeal in the Zimes in confirmation of my own fears, 
that it was going to ruiw for want of funds; and it 
is not the least disagreeable feature in the case, that 
it is dragging down with it to insolvency one or two 
of its early » Who have become mainly 
responsible for its debts. It has oegurred to me that 
— of your readers, with 9 bank-note saved ont of 
a , or unexpectedly won in some way, might like 
te devote it to the good cause,—W. RB, R. - 

Austrian Raitways.—According to the Vienna 
correspondence of the Times, it appears that the 
treaty fox the sale and concession of the Austrian 
railways in Italy, to the section of capitalists headed 
by Messrs, Rothschild, has been definitively arranged. 
They are to purchase 273 English miles, which are 
already completed, and te undertake 228 miles which 
remain to be constructed, in addition to the Central 
Italian line, The totel network to eome into their 
possession will therefore comprise about 680 English 
. The company are to pay for the finished lines 
2,400,000/. by instalments spread over six years, with 
660,000/. additional in case the average profits during 
that time shall exceed 7 per cent. The whole capital 
required is estimated at 10,000,0007. on which the 
Austrian Government guarantees 6 per cent. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


* B and B.” (contrary to our practices. Ifthe letter containsany 
migstatement, it may be corrected, It is founded, we are told, on 
Mr. Gotto’s. report)..—* W. W. 8."—* A Subscriber.’—“ C. R. B.”— 
* Bewildered One”—“ W.W."—" J, W."—"0. RB. 8."—* Rev. 
3.G2°—"B. P. W2—"* J. 8°" €. LF. BY W. HT" 
“6G. 8.°—“Dr. G"—"G. T. J."—" T. H, Bd. 1,” (thanks).— 
“ F. Y. H.”—“ H.W. B—" G. BL9—* W. B.”—* Ogeus” (a com- 
munication to head-quarters would be referred to the office of the 
duchy),—" W. D.”—"* Frank” {the height of 84, Paul’s from the 
pavement of the street to the top of the cross is called 494 feet).— 
**H. W.” (shall appear).—* J. A, P.”—"C. and B.”—* W. B, B.”— 
OT, M”—" D, O."—* D. N.9—*®, PF. jun.”—* J. M"—-“ W. HP 
“A, M. G.°—“ H, P.”—“J, 8.°—"E, &, H—"E, W. 0."— 
“RW. A.” G. A.” —“J, B. N.”—" H. W. B.” {is not quite cor- 
_ $ _ scale was merely suggested, not stipulated).—* R. W. A.” 
(ditto). 
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NOTICE. 

From and after the Ist January, 1856, the entire postege 
upon all newspapers sent to France, and Foreign countries 
vid France, must be prepaid: the stamped eopy of the 
paper is of no avail. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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which may fail within the duties of + ce of Surveyor and 
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Inspector of N Publie Health Act, or the Bye- 
aws of the Le eee une le Rue Pitine of the rough 

under the m t of the Local Roard, the officer wilt 
be required to su the same, and see 
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an he residence attached 
to rapt premises of the om grein’ hich he will reside 
ree of rent taxes. Aa farther in’ = ation re ee 
office tained on 
the Local Candidates must send writren applications for 
the office, of qualificat: com oY. 
with particulars of and previous ogcupation ; an = of 


tions must be sent to me, endorsed, ** 
Survevor, to.” on oF before TUKSDAY, oe 8th day of APKIL 
aaa er 0! e 
: THOMAS ROGERS, Clerk 
10, Friar-street, Reading, 20th March, 2856 


H OQUSE PAINTERS and PAPER 
HANGERS WANTED.—Apply to Mr, W. HOLLAND, 
Decorator, &c. Warwick. 


N ASSISTANT WANTED, in an Architect 
dient ES ee San Sas 


foe 
Fohmsou'ss Bookseliee, Wisbech, Cammxsdseshire. 
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